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The War.—On none of the battle fronts has any one 
thing of much consequence been accomplished. The 
gains and losses which have been announced have in no 

way affected the general situation. 
Balletin, Oct. 12, 1. Artois and Champagne the Ger- 

m.-Oct. 19, a.m. 

mans have been making desperate at- 
tempts to recapture the trenches they recently lost, but 
nowhere have they been able to accomplish anything of 
importance. Two slight successes are recorded by them, 
one in the vicinity of Vermelles, and the other east of 
Auberive, but in neither case has any real impression 
been made on the British and French lines. In the Tren- 
tino and along the Isonzo matters stand where they were 
last week. In the, Dardanelles the deadlock still con- 
tinues. The Austrians and Russians have been active in 
Galicia with varying success, the line swinging backward 
and forward along the Strypa west of Tarnopol. In 
Poland the Russians are more than holding their own, 
and have prevented any further advance on Dvinsk, for 
their counter-attacks have offset any advantages gained 
by the attacks of the Germans. 

Serbia’s efforts to hold back the Austro-German and 
the Bulgarian invasions have shown more strength than 
was expected, for the Serbians have fought stubbornly 
on the north and have not, as was expected, retired with- 


out fighting to the interior. The Aus- | 


The Invasion 


of Serbia tro-Germans, however, have made 


progress and having advanced some 
thirty miles south from Semendria, have taken Bosevac. 
From the west they have moved less rapidly, and are still 
near the Drina. On the eastern frontier, the Bulgarians, 
according to reports, have got across the entire Serbian 


boundary, have crossed ‘the Nish-Danube railroad at a 


| five miles to the northeast of Nish, and are near Uranja, 
which is situated about fifty miles to the south of Nish. 
This last place would give the’ rians possession of 
the Nish-Salonica railroad at an ihgprtant point. Fur- 
ther south, however, the French, \wegether with some 
British and Serbian tro ye invaded the southwest- 
ern corner of Bulgaria? 4 





aid4aptired Strumnitza, thus 
blocking the Bulgarian eftack om the lower portion of 
the Nish-Salonica railroad. They have also landed at 
Enos, probably to attack Dedeagatch. 

Great Britain and France have declared war on Bul- 
garia, and Serbia and Bulgaria have declared war on 
each other. The Russian Foreign Cffice has declared 
Russia to be in a state of war with 
Bulgaria, but has not yet sent official 
notification of the fact to Sofia. 
Greece has announced that her treaty with Serbia does 
not bind her to enter hostilities, and the Premier has 
stated that his policy is to keep his country out of the 
war. Rumania is reported to have said that she would 
eventually enter the struggle on the side of the Allies, 
but the only official pronouncement to which she com- 
mitted herself is that she judges that the time has not 
yet come to depart from neutrality. Italy is still de- 
liberating as to the course she will take, but her decision 
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is the more complicated as she cannot aid Serbia, as she 
seemingly would like to do, without clashing with Ger- 
many with whom she is still at peace. France, like Great 
Britain, continues to land troops at Salonica, but at pres- 
ent she is distracted with internal difficulties, precipitated 
by the resignation of M. Théophile Delcasse, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. The French censor has for- 
bidden the publication of the reason for this resigna- 


tion, although it is known to have been handed 
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to the Government after the return of Delcasse from a | 


Wall Street Journal that the country is being flooded 


conference with Sir Edward Grey in London. England | with an unknown volume of paper currency issued by 


is exercised over the failure of British diplomacy in the 


Lalkans, and a discussion in Parliament has given rise to | 


rumors that at present seem to point to the abandonment 
of the campaign in the Dardanelles. The Ministry has 
refused to confirm or deny the report, but the opinion is 
growing general that Lritish troops are to be transferred 
either in whole or in part from Gallipoli to Serbia. The 
British Admiralty has declared a blockade of the Bul- 
garian coast of the Aégean Sea, and it is believed that 
Dedeagatch, Lulgaria’s Agean port, will soon be at- 
tacked. The Turks are moving troops to the defense of 
Bulgaria's Black Sea ports. 


France.—Jhe war is emphasizing the extraordinary 
financial French people. Al- 
though the British Government has already floated two 
and the German three, 
France just contemplating her 
first, and to meet the increasing cost 
of the war the Finance Commission of the Senate pro- 
poses to make an appeal for a popular loan at a long 
term. For the past three months the national expendi- 
ture of France for war and other purposes was in ex- 
cess of one billion, five hundred million francs, a little 
more than half the present British rate of expenditure. 
This sum it is thought will be increased during the next 
period of three months, and will hardly fall short of two 
The war costs will absorb 73 per cent; 


resourcefulness of the 


war loans 


is 


Planning the Loan 


billion franes. 
public debt 7 per cent; pensions 11 per cent; civil grants 
1 per cent; while the remaining 8 per cent will be required 
for administrative purposes. The loan will probably be 
a large one, as the credits now open or asked for total 
thirty billion francs. Although one of the richest indus- 
trial sections has been occupied by the enemy for a year, 
the country at large is carrying its huge debt with ease, 
and it is thought that the French people will be ready 
and able to underwrite any loan that may be called for. 
: 
Germany.—German business men are actively prepar- 
They desire in particular to 


ing for the days of peace. 
and South 


establish close relations with both North 
~ America. As regards the United 
Inviting American «© , : 
States American business men are 


Business Men Meg ' 
eagerly invited by the American As- 


sociation of Commerce and Trade at Berlin to visit Ger- 
many in view of the “assured reopening of commercial 
relations” and in order to do away with the distorted im- 
pressions that have been created by the war literature 
of the day. American visitors, “business men and in- 
tellectuals,” are afforded every opportunity by the Ameri- 
can Association of Commerce and Trade in Berlin to 
meet representative Germans and obtain an inside knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions, in the interests of “busi- 
ness and a better understanding.” To “correct false im- 


pressions, 


" an answer is given to the accusation of the | 


private banks. ‘Since the outbreak of the war and up 
to July 1, 1915,” says the eekly Report of the above As- 
sociation, “paper currency aggregating 314 million dol- 
lars has been issued. In the meantime, more than one-half 
of this amount has been withdrawn, so that at the pres- 
176 million dollars of paper currency is in 
circulation.” This currency refers to the special notes 
on the loan banks ‘“‘covered by various kind of collateral.” 
Treasury notes are covered by the gold holdings of the 
Reichsbank, which now are more than 600 million dol- 


ent time 


lars. 

The activity of German manufacturers and exporters 
is shown likewise in the provisions being made for ex- 
tending export possibilities. An important step in this 
direction is the recent establishment 
of the German Trade League for 
South America. At the head of the 
League is Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, the former Colonial 
Secretary. In his speech at the first meeting of the new 
association he called attention to the great dividends 
earned by the South American investments, and the 
He pointed 


Trade League for 
South America 


valuable orders and contracts they assure. 
to the advantages of Germany, but feared that if the 
war should last very long the recapturing of lost export 
territory would not be easy. A solution of the difficulty 
would be found in South American investment: 


South America, practically without coal or iron ore, will re- 
main tributary to industrial countries indefinitely, and for this 
reason a more extensive investment of German capital in South 
America will not only pay, but will also accelerate recapturing 
eventually lost export territory. Of importance is not only the 
strengthening of our economic influence, but also the gaining of 
a certain spiritual influence. No doubt, Germany’s energy and 
pluck is remarkable, but Latin and Anglo-Saxon people do not 
like to be made conscious of this fact, or have it “rubbed in.” 


He therefore counseled that the Jess presumption is 
asserted the more friends German merchants would win 
for themselves. As a foreign trade territory South 
America will be of special value to Germany, he added, 
“because we do not know how relations to our enemies 
of today will shape themselves after the war, and for 
this reason we must eventually look for compensation.” 


Great Britain—Two questions continue to agitate 
English public opinion: will the coalition Cabinet last, 
and will conscription come? Writing in the Observer, 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, an authority in 
political affairs, says plainly that the 
country is giving the Cabinet another 
but a last chance. “If the war does not go on better the 
nation will insist on a fundamental change in the compo- 
sition and temper of the Cabinet.” If defeat comes, it 
will not come from tke enemy, he thinks, but because of 
“the feebleness, inertia, procrastination, irresolution, dis- 
sensions and paltering of the Government as now con- 


Criticising the 
Cabinet 
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adds: 


The British temperament, with its incorrigible habit of lulling 
itself by sanguine speculations as long as it is allowed to do so, is 
braced by nothing so much as by the cold douche of adversity. 
It is an immense moral and practical gain that things have come 
to the worst for us. The Germans by dissipating our last 
illusions have done us a saving service.. When things are at 
the worst they begin to mend. 


It is also Mr. Garvin's opinion that the Balkans “will 
be either the grave of German ambitions or the grave of 
British hopes.” 
that the best to be hoped for is ‘‘a patched-up settlement, 
an armed nightmare, a sham peace, and a German on- 
slaught on Great Britain alone a few years later.” 


Lord Northcliffe, who directs the policy of the Times | 


and the Daily Mail, has plainly spoken his conviction 


that conscription will be found necessary before the | 


close of the year. “As with you in 
the Civil War,” he writes to the New 
York Sun, ‘we shall, in my judgment, | 
be obliged to adopt compulsory service, and that before | 
the end of the war.” Although the voluntary system has 
enrolled more than two millions of recruits, Lord North- 
cliffe thinks that it gives the skulker an undue advantage, | 
which will ultimately react injuriously upon the country 
at large, over the patriotic citizen. As to the Cabinet 
itself, it is reported that nine members favor and twelve | 
oppose conscription, with Lord Kitchener committed to | 
neither view. Lord Derby’s recruiting scheme is re- | 
garded as the last resort of the voluntary plan, and in | 
case it is not found satisfactory, it is reported that Lord 
Derby will himself advocate compulsory service. 


Conscription 


Ireland.—As a rule the Irish papers admit the fair- | 
ness of the new budget as a whole but regret that special 
treatment was not accorded to Ireland on account of her 
poverty. The main provisions of the 
budget tell heavily against the coun- 
try, the poorer incomes bearing an 
especial burden. Thus the increase on £200 a year is 
150 per cent. Irish interests will suffer most from | 
indirect taxation, according to New IJreland. The con- | 


The New Budget ; 
A Plea for Peace 


sumption of tea is seventeen per cent higher in Ireland | 
than in Great Britain, and the tax has been increased | 
fifty per cent. Ireland consumes one-ninth of the sugar | 
consumed in Great Britain; tobacco represents a con- | 
siderable proportion of the Irish annual expenditure, | 
and in the poorer districts of the West taxes on these | 
will be met by people who rarely or never eat meat. The | 
abolition of the halfpenny post will hit small industries | 
severely: the Dublin halfpenny postage, for instance, is | 
estimated at £500 a week. Ireland is especially desirous 
of escaping the fifty per cent tax on war profits. New 
Ireland is insistent on urging its case on the Irish Party, 
claiming that special treatment for Ireland is a vital ques- 
tion affecting the whole development of the country in 


If Great Britain fails there, he believes | 


stituted.” But with this indictment drawn, Mr Garvin | the next generation, since as things stand at present, the 


efforts of past generations to raise Irish commerce are 
endangered. Unforttinately, figures are not available for 
an estimate of the amount that will be added yearly to 


| the treasury by taxes in Ireland; the amount to be 


added from Great Britain and Ireland is estimated at 
£44,400,000. Speaking at the Ossory Diocesan Synod 
the Protestant Bishop, Dr. Bernard, made a plea for 
peace between the Nationalists and Ulsterites, appealing 


to his countrymen 

Of a different creed and of opposite political opinions to ac- 
cept the friendship we have so consistently offered them, to 
allow this great war, as to which their opinions and ours are 
the same, and our action will also be the same, to swallow up all 
the small issues in the domestic government of Ireland which 
now divide us; that as our soldiers are going to fight, to shed 
their blood, and to die at each other’s side, in the same army, 
against the same enemy, and for the same high purpose, their 
union in the field may lead to a union in their. home, gnd ‘that 
their blood may be the seal that will bring all Ireland together 


| in one nation, and in liberties equal and common to all. 


Almost at the time he was speaking a minister preach- 
ing at an “Ulster Day” celebration declared the Ulsterites 


_ were now where they were three years ago when the 


Covenant was made “to stand by one another in defend- 
ing for ourselves and our children our cherished position 
of equal citizenship in the United Kingdom, and in using 
all means which may be found necessary to defeat the 
present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament 
in Ireland.” The Belfast Newsletter is emphatic in pro- 
testing that the Covenant will be carried out. The war, 
it claims, cannot remove or modify Ulster’s hostility 
to Home Rule. The fact that Protestants and Catholics 
are fighting side by side matters nothing as far as the 
government of Ireland is concerned. Last week, in a let- 
ter to the Ulster Unionists’ Council, Carson also declared 
that the Covenant would be carried out. 


Mexico.— During the week the comment of the press 
on the recognition of Carranza has been outspoken and 
vigorous. The New York Evening Sun says: 

Venustiano Carranza, who it appears is to 

More Comment on be recognized at an early date as Dictator of 
Carransa Mexico, has shown during the last two 
years or so, the period of his chieftaincy over a revolutionary 


| faction, a jealous hostility toward the United States and an angry 


contempt for its Government. He has made no concealment of 
his feelings even while making the fullest use of the facilities 
for building up his power which President Wilson has furnished 
to him. 

This same Carranza has made, during this same period of 
shifting dictatorship over various parts of his country, most per- 
fect demonstration of his unfitness to rule. The system of mis- 


| government over which he presides has been marked by tyranny, 
| cruelty and plunder in a degree which not even the bandit Villa 
| or the brigand Zapata and their wild bands have been able to 
| surpass. To what extent the atrocities of the Carranzista régime 


are due to the evil instincts of the man himself it is useless to 
inquire. So far as he is not directly responsible for them they 
are due to his hopeless incompetence which, coupled with his 
inflated ambition and his egregious vanity, render him the cats- 
paw of miscreants of coarser grain. 
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Apropos of the same subject the New York Sun ot 
October 11 remarks: 

If the reason for President Wilson’s recognition of Venustiano 
Carranza and his party as the de facto Government of Mexico 
be sought within the boundaries of that republic, it will not be 
found. The military situation of the Carranzista forces does not 
justify it. The political circumstances of its leader give it no 
support. The personal qualities of Carranza, the record of his 
dealings with his followers, the history of his transactions with 
the United States, all combine to demonstrate the foolhardiness, 
the desperation, of a course that would entrust to him the re- 
habilitation of the disrupted nation. Where, then, is the factor 
that has induced President Wilson to adopt a policy that can be 
made successful only by the might of this country, and imposed 
on an unwilling people only through our physical intervention in 
a foreign quarrel? gy 

Nor should the triumph of Carranza be underestimated, how- 
ever short may be his period for enjoying its fruits. From the 
beginning he has refused to concede, to compromise, to give way. 
If he was to be used to meet the exigencies of our domestic 
politics, he would have his price. That price is now offered to 
him. In every stipulation in the contract Carranza lays down the 
terms. Take the portentous matter of religious toleration: 

“The Carranza Government has given guarantees that here- 
after all religious persons will receive full protection in Mexico 
in the exercise or teaching of their beliefs, providing they have 
not participated and will not participate in the politics of Mexico.” 

Some assurance on this subject was essential to Mr. Wilson; 
the Catholics in this country have not been silent while their 
fellows in the Church were persecuted by the Carranza junto. 
Hence the “guarantees,” but their exceptions illuminate their 
real worth: 

“As a matter of fact it is considered [in Washington] that the 
assurance given by Carranza will not open the way for the return 
to Mexico of clergy exiled from that country by him, as it has 
been charged by the Constitutionalists that the clergy expelled 
were so treated because they sought to meddle in Mexican poli- 
tics.” 

Moreover, the guarantees do not extend to “religious persons,” 
that is, to priests and nuns, who may be accused in the future of 
participating in Mexican politics, and the decision as to what 
constitutes participation rests with the Carranzista politicians. 
Here is religious freedom of a novel complexion. The political 
“amnesty” granted by Carranza is of the same nature: pardon 
for those whom he decides to spare, the firing squad for those 
whom he fears or upon whom he would be revenged. 


On October 16 the same paper declares editorially: 


A private letter in the Sun yesterday contained an uncensored 
and fearless and what we believe to be a true account of con- 
ditions in that part of Mexico which Carranza by military force 
now controls. The exhibit is appalling. 

It is preposterous that any American Administration should 
dream of recognizing such a Government or of inducing other 
American republics to recognize Carranza. 


The New York Times of October 11 has this to say: 


It would be foolish to forget, as the Administration will 


not be permitted to forget, that this action, the proposed recog- | 


nition, is in direct violation of the plan originally formed by Mr. 
Lansing and his Latin-American conferees. That plan was to invite 





all the faction leaders to join in a peace conference and agree upon | 


a program of pacification. It was understood that any faction 
leader disregarding the invitation or rejecting it would be ignored 


in future proceedings. But the one faction leader who rejected 


the invitation is now to have formal recognition and the others | 


This seeming inconsistency needs no excuse 


are to he ignored 
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if the action is justifiable. It is better to be inconsistent than 
wrong. It is possible, however, to be both. 

All the information obtainable from Mexico clearly indicates 
that Carranza’s Government is not stable; that it is not acknowl- 
edged by all Mexicans, or nearly all; that it has no sure means 
of administering justice; that it is not “equipped with the machin- 
ery for the administration of internal policy,” and that ‘t is, om 
the contrary, depending upon this very recognition to enable it to 
overcome strong opposition and to dismay its opponents, some 
of whom are as staunchly patriotic and as strongly pledged to 
the establishment of a constitutional Government as Carranza 
or any of his adherents, 

The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune of October 11 
speaks as follows: 


Still watching and waiting for the impossible to happen in 
Mexico. Still watching and waiting for the bandits, who were 
allowed to arm and equip themselves through the raising of the 
embargo on arms, to reform and pacify the country by looting 
and murdering. Still watching and waiting through 1915, as in 
1913-1914, while Americans in Mexico and in Texas are captured, 
robbed and murdered by the followers of the men the Democratic 
Administration aided to power and men that now the Democratic 
Administration knows full well are unfit to be trusted with either 
money, property or power. 

These citations are typical, but despite public opinion, 
Carranza enjoys the favor of recognition as ruler of 
Mexico. Meantime almost at the very hour Carranza 
was proclaiming that he would give civil and religious 
freedom his: followers were devastating Mexico. This 
account of their work, though by no means complete, 
is authentic. 

On September 24 some 500 Carranzistas assembled in 
the club of the Obrero Mundial under the leadership of 
Diego Rendon, Carlos Castro, and others. From the club 
the rowdies marched to the square of 
the cathedral, where they listened to 
a harangue by Rendon, who urged 
them to carry off the wonderful crucifix from the cathe- 
dral and burn it in the square. The crowd burst open the 
doors of the church and began a savage and a sacri- 
legious work. Valuable articles were stolen, pictures 
were torn, statues broken, and the great carved crucifix 
revered of the people was covered with oil and ignited. It 
did not burn, and was then dashed against the pavement 
till an arm was broken off; a splendid shrine was des- 
troyed; the archives of the cathedral were rifled and all 
the historical documents were burned. Other churches 
were treated in a similar way, as was the residence of the 
pastor of the cathedral. The police looked on with 
seeming indifference; after the work of destruction was 
finished, an armed force dispersed the crowd; Rendén 
and a few others were arrested, but were soon set free. 
Today the two colleges conducted by Sisters were to 
have resumed classes, but yesterday the Sisters were 
ordered to give over their buildings to the State, despite 
the fact that the colleges had public authorization. The 
Sisters were obliged to work all night to get ready for 
their departure on the morrow. Next week AMERICA 
will contain an account of the “civil freedom” of Yuca- 


tan. 


Yucatan’s Misery 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





III—Political Equality 


AVING seen human society under its basic divisions 
of domestic, civil, commercial and social life, 


with religion as the rightful norm for action within these | 


four spheres, we are in a position to understand clearly 
the ramifications of the demand for political equality, as 
it affects the body social in all its activities. Yet political 
equality must find, if it may, its peculiar justification 


within the civil sphere, as that is where the franchise is | 


exercised. However glibly and persistently votes are 
demanded for women, as a natural, a human right, with- 
out regard to sex, it is certain that the best minds which 
have bent to the task are agreed that the franchise, within 
the scheme of whatsoever form of government, is a 
privilege, not a natural right. 

Those who habitually leave out of reckoning God’s 
order as to things human, are thereby led into much con- 
fusion, much superficial reasoning, and much hot indig- 
nation at the supposedly arbitrary exclusion of women 
from politics. If it be assumed without argument in 


* proof, that fitness, expediency, is the determining prin- 


ciple in awarding the franchise, it is but rational to 
insist that first questions shall be settled first, so as to 
establish a solid basis upon which secondary issues may 
securely rest. The first question is this: What is the 
unit of society? Is it the individual or the family? 
Surely for the understanding of the structure of human 
society, this question must be answered, and answered 
rightly, before any profit can come from the discussion 
of the fitness of men and women for participation in 
political life, be the form of the State autocratic, pluto- 
cratic or democratic. 

Those who took no further back than the nebular mist 
for the beginning of mankind, readily assume that the 
individual is the unit of the race, and looking forward, 
they see the time when all forms of government will 
reach a climax in pure democracy, the touchstone of 
which is personal independence, with the significance of 
sex denied. “Just as many false ideas prevail as to 
woman’s true position in the home as to her status else- 
where. Womanhood is the great fact in her life; wife- 
hood and motherhood are but incidental relations. Gov- 
ernments legislate for men; we do not have one code for 
bachelors, another for husbands and fathers; neither 
have the social relations of women any significance in 
their demands for civil and political rights.” (‘History 
of Woman Suffrage”). 





_ destined for that office. 


At the core of this error lies a spiritual aspiration. | 
_ office, one quite incompatible with political equality. 


In nature there is no order within which men and women 
are equal. They are, in all their basic relationships, 
complementary one to the other. 
of human activity men are, by virtue of their original 


design, necessitated to play first part, while in other de- | 


In some departments | 


_ tion and perpetuation. 


| partments women are destined to play first part. But 


God has an order in which men and women are inde- 
pendent of sex. In the kingdom of heaven the individual 
is the unit, nor is there marrying or giving in marriage. 
This spiritual aspiration is not content to wait for its 
fruition in the beatitude of the future world, but clamors 
for recognition within the jurisdiction of Cesar. And it 


_is in this misdirected passion that is to be found the 


_ fountain-spring of the demand on the part of women 
_ for political, economic and sex independence. 





The proposition that the family is the unit of the body 
politic is capable of immediate intellectual demonstra- 
tion. For clearly that is the unity of society on which 
society naturally and ultimately depends for preserva- 
For these, society does not de- 
pend on the woman alone, nor on the man alone but on 
the man and woman, “twain made one” for the procrea- 
tion and education of children. Here we have the 
family, with the man as head. This ground of right 
reason is plainly suggested by the Bible account of the 
creation of our first parents and by Noah’s preservation 
of the pairs, rational and irrational, to reinhabit the earth. 
If it were permitted to view the family mystically, it 
would be seen that sex-force is but the positive and 
negative current uniting, that by secondary creation the 
earth may be peopled. 

No doubt it is profitless to urge the reasons that lie 
behind the traditional view that the family alone is per 
se the unit of membership in the State. This view has 
no favor with those who are bent on setting up a new 
unit of membership. It does seem, however, worth while 
to point out the superficial reasoning of those who are 
putting up a strenuous campaign for woman suffrage. 
Some time since, in the course of a running debate in 
one of Boston’s dailies, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, re- 
plying to the writer’s insistence, that, as the family is a 
moral body, the father as the head is the one qualified 
by nature to represent it politically, gave off a fling that 
was supposed to settle the case. She attempted to ridi- 
cule the claim that the man by his natural qualifications 
as head of the family may consistently represent his 
family as a political unit. “If,” argued Miss Blackwell, 
“the man is at the head of the family, some families have 
half-a-dozen heads.” 

In the first place, that five sons, all old enough to vote, 
sit at the family board with the father, does not alter 
the fact that one family is at the table. A flippant 
evasion does not change the organic life of the human 
race, nor the basic structure of civil society. Secondly, 
those five sons are potential heads of families naturally 
This is not true of woman: on 
the contrary, nature destines her for an entirely different 


Moreover it is well to remember that it is not the indi- 
vidual family that endures from generation to genera- 
tion, thus preserving the commonwealth; the succession 
of families preserves society, each actual family pre- 

























supposing a potential family, each actual head presuppos- 
ing a potential head, a man. Consequently capable gov- 
ernments legislate not for men as such, but for men as 
heads of families. 

Besides, existing laws that relate to women are nega- 
tive proofs in point. The presumption in law is general 
that “acts done by the wife in the immediate presence 
of her husband are done by her under coercion from 
him.” The radical programs that demand the exemp- 
tion of the husband from the liability to support his 
wife and children and by such demands aim at the de- 
struction of the family, are practical proof that the 
family is, under the law, habitually recognized as the 
unit of civil society. 

rhe National President of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, the Reverend Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, is more 
brillant and yet more evasive. After beating the tom- 
toms for a week before a rally at Faneuil Hall, to secure 
an opponent in debate, her challenge was accepted at the 
meeting. The conditions laid down were a marvel of 
feminine mgenuity. 
minutes, no more. Besides, the negative must open. The 
time given was used to show that the propaganda 
for votes for women was in reality an attack upon the 
family as the unit of civil society. (ood progress was 
evidently being made, for Miss Shaw was overheard to 
say: “Stop that woman; she'll win half our audience.” 
So, by the clock opposite the platform, even the fifteen 
minutes were cut short. Miss Shaw took one hour and 
three-quarters for her defense, which, by all rules of 
debate, should have been the affirmative. Imitating the 
oratory of her opponent with a mimicry which was 
brilliant and cleverly staged to throw the audience off 
the scent, the Reverend Doctor won an excited applause 
from half the house. “My opponent insists that the man 
is the head of the family, but everybody knows that the 
baby is the head of the family.”’ 

The men who stand for woman suffrage seem afflicted 
with a like disregard for intellectual virility. Once dur- 
ing a debate in an attempt to break the strength of the 
conclusion that man was not only in law but im logic the 
necessary political head of the family, a gentleman of 
national reputation, said: “There are two heads to my 
family.” In rebuttal, the retort came back: 
but the family with two heads is a logical monstrosity 
as a cat with two heads is a physical monstrosity.” We 
may grant that the male half of the two-headed family 
meant to be just. But how just and how gracious the 
response to a toast by a President of a great industrial 
plant: “At home I am Vice-President.” How beauti- 
ful, when the home and society are under the govern- 
ment of women, and the family and the State are under 
the control of men! But the order arising from such 
conditions will soon vanish, if political equality be 
granted women; and confusion worse confounded will 
take the place of the peace which we now enjoy. 

MarTHA Moore Avery. 


The negative would have fifteen | 
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The Recognition of Carranza 


} YWO reasons have been advanced for the recognition 
or © 


arranza; one is his fitness, the other is his 
alleged control of the greater part of the Republic. The 
time may come when rulers may be selected according 
to fitness, but that time is not yet. Many truly good 
men would make bad kings and presidents, and history 
records some periods of prosperity and progress under 
rulers who were not all one might desire. Our modern 
machinery of government renders the head of a nation 
neither so important nor so powerful as he is likely to 
Therefore legitimate succession to 
To make it 


consider himself. 
office must be based on some other claim. 
a question of territorial control would be at variance 
with past policies and establish a dangerous precedent 
in a country as prolific in intrigue as Mexico. 

The principal argument urged against the recognition 
of Carranza, and with equal force against all rival can- 
didates and against the policy of the United States in 
Mexico, is universal insincerity. The United States 
recognized the Madero Government, and so also did 
Villa and Carranza. Carranza is not the constitutional 
successor to Madero. His recognition will not make 
him so, but will only prolong the struggle and ultimately 
bring the United States face to face with the embarrass- 
ing situation of having recognized two presidents in 
Mexico. 

Both Carranza and Villa have proclaimed themselves 
avengers of the death of Madero and their ultimate ob- 
ject the establishment of a government which will carry 
out the reforms he promised. When Carranza entered 
Mexico City, after the flight of Huerta, he found the 
remnants of the Government to which he had pledged 
allegiance ready and waiting for him. With amazing 


_celerity its members cafne out of hiding, assembled in 


“Indeed! | 


due form and cheerfully announced: “Here we are; 
what are you going to do with us?” The answer to that 
question will answer every charge of insincerity against 
any factional leader in Mexico and against the policy of 
the United States, and until it is answered neither the 
recognition of Carranza nor any other course will avail 


to bring permanent peace. 
The Constitution of Mexico provides for the cohesion 


_ of a ruling body through any crisis likely to arise. When 


the United States withheld recognition from Huerta, on 
the ground that he was not the legally constituted suc- 
cessor to Madero, the obvious thing would have been 


_ to ascertain the identity of the next legitimate candidate 


for martyrdom and use its good offices to have him in- 
stalled until an election could be held. The fact that 
Huerta held Mexico City was no obstacle. The Capital 


_ of the Republic has been more or less migratory and dif- 


ferent cities have served at different times. If Villa and 


| Carranza are sincere they would have declared allegiance 
_ to the man so installed and united in putting down rebels 


and bandits. Had it been necessary for the United States 
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to send troops to aid in restoring order, it would have 
been a friendly act and in conformity with the most 
commendable features of the Monroe Doctrine. That 
there were obstacles to such a course is admitted, but 
they were not to be taken seriously by a Government 
capable of quelling the Panama Revolution in three days, 
and of showing similar resourcefulness on other occa- 
sions. To the failure of the United States to act with 


promptness and discretion at that crisis is due all that | 


followed, and its action now will determine whether or 
not there is to be peace and order and a permanent Gov- 
ernment in Mexico, or a continuation of anarchy. 

The appalling things that are happening along the bor- 
der have brought affairs to a point where subterfuge 
and ambiguous language will no longer avail, and people 
who are solicitous for the honor of the United States 
and the welfare of a helpless and long-suffering people 
are moved to strong, plain language. The truth is the 
situation in Mexico was created and continues to exist 
by the grace of the United States of America, and is 
comparable to nothing except a bull-fight, with Mexicans 
playing all roles from bull to matador, the United States 
occupying the two-dollar seats, with the rest of the world 
stationed on the other side of the arena with the sun in 
its eyes. 

\bout eight years ago, without apparent excuse or 
provocation, periodicals and newspapers in this country 
began a systematic and vicious attack on the Diaz Govern- 
ment. I have in my possession, turned over to me by 
order of the late General Porfirio Diaz, voluminous 
documents which the authors tried in vain to get before 
the public. They are in the form of letters, petitions and 
protests, from all parts of Mexico and signed for the 
most part by foreigners of many nationalities, by social 
clubs and commercial organizations. They are addressed 
to publicity organs or Government officials. They protest 


AMERICA ol 





against such an attack on a friendly nation, and call at- | 


tention to the harm likely to result with people of an 
inflammable temperament. They admit the existence of 
ignorance and other deplorable conditions, but maintain 
that reforms must of necessity come slowly in a country 
where the population is so widely scattered and trans- 
portation difficult. Through all there is a note of warn- 
ing that unless the movement is checked great loss and 
danger will result to foreigners. Strong ‘efforts were 
made to get these warnings and appeals before the 
American people, but everywhere the way was blocked. 
Diaz went away into exile, the results of thirty great 
years of empire building were swept away, and now those 
who were loudest in shouts of “Down with the tyrant!” 
are crying: “Oh, for a strong hand like that of Diaz to 
restore order in Mexico!” 

There are those who maintain that what is happening 
in Mexico is not our business. On the contrary nothing 
is more our business, whether considered from the stand- 
point of self-interest, patriotism or Christianity. The 

tar of empire is rising over Panama, and the country 





between will be the land of promise for the man looking 
for a new chance. Everything that retards its pacifica- 
tion and creates prejudice against Americans is the busi- 
ness of all, but of none so much as that of the man need- 
ing a new chance. To all such the recognition of a 
president in Mexico at this time is of equal importance, 
perhaps greater, than the election of the next President 
of the United States. 

If the Monroe Doctrine means anything it means obli- 
gation as well as opportunity, responsibility as well as 
authority, and that responsibility is greater toward the 
Mexican people than toward Americans in Mexico. The 
latter voluntarily abandoned the security of their own 
country in search of, advantages they considered worth 
the risk. The Mexicans whose destinies we assume to 
arbitrate had nothing to say about it. Up to date we have 
exercised our trusteeship only in walling the nation up 
against outsiders and turning it over to the unrestricted 
activities of concession-hunters and politicians. 

Eternal Justice decrees that actions shall be followed 
by penalties. Until now we Americans have lived in se- 
curity, and the voices of playing children are still heard 
in the land. But over Mexico there is a great silence, the 
silence of slain men and dumbly starving women, and the 
voice of that silence is: “With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” Ee. C. Henprix. 


Jesus and Legal Crime 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Did Jesus ever transgress any Jewish or Roman law, active 

or obsolete, for which transgression His death might be 

legally justified? Was it contrary to Jewish law to set one- 

self up as a prophet? How do we explain the wild fury which 

the rabble directed against Christ? 
Boston. 


re ve 


HE question thus proposed is much discussed at the 
present day on account of the statement made by 

the Jews that Jesus was condemned to death for a legal 
crime. Its three parts may be briefly answered as fol- 
lows: (1) The general impression produced by the at- 
tentive and unbiased reading of the Gospels is undoubt- 
edly that Jesus was an upright and law-abiding citizen. 
The only authentic records of Christ’s public life prove 
Him to have been a sincere and earnest teacher of the 
ways of God. His mission, as He distinctly proclaimed, 
was to bring to its perfection the Law. Moreover he posi- 
tively declined to act as an arbiter or judge in secular 
matters, thus evincing His care to abstain from invading 
the office of constituted authorities. He bade the lepers 
whom He healed comply with the law requiring that 
they should present themselves to the priest; and on a 
signal occasion, He expressly enjoined submission to the 
lawful authority of both Scribes and Pharisees, His own 
mortal enemies. Devoid of personal ambition, He did 
not countenance the worldly expectations of the grateful 
and enthusiastic multitudes that followed Him and 
wished to make Him king. Evidently, too, He did not 
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choose His leading disciples, the Twelv 
cal or warlike fitness on their part; and His training of 
them manifestly aimed at imparting to them such dis- 
positions as could not give umbrage to the public authori- 
ties. It is not likely then that one so pictured should 
have actually transgressed any important law or statute 
the violation of which might legally justify His condem- 
nation to death. 

Jesus indeed associated and ate with publicans and 
He infringed rules and customs observed even 
by the Essenes. He scandalized the Shammaites by heal- 
ing on the Sabbath. He roused the opposition of the 
Pharisees by His frequent disapproval of their inter- 
pretations of the laws and of the conclusions they drew 
from them. He displeased the Zealots by advocating 
peace and admonishing them to submit to the payment 
of the tribute to Cesar. But, as is justly remarked by the 
Jewish historian, H. Graetz (Hist. of the Jews, vol. ii, p. 
162), “these various objections to the mode of life and 


sinners. 


the tenets of Jesus afforded no ground for any legal | 
Again, according to the same | 


accusation against Him.” 
Jewish authority (loc. cit., p. 163), Jesus’ declaration of 
His power to destroy the Temple and to rebuild it in 
three days, even “if really uttered by Him, could not 
have been made a cause of complaint.” There remains 
the accusation that he called Himself the Son of God: 


such appellation, as the Jews confidently declare, was a | 


blasphemy and therefore a legal crime worthy of death. | 
name of other gods,” never spoke or acted so as to 


It is indeed true that Jesus called Himself the Son of 
God, in the literal sense of the expression. But these 
words which on Christ’s lips were the reverent expres- 
sion of truth, were not blasphemous before the law. 
cording to the Law (Leviticus xxiv, 10-16), it is direct 
blasphemy, the cursing or reviling of the Name of the 
God of Israel, Jehovah, which is punishable by death; 
and according to Jewish jurisprudence, “as long as the 
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e, for any politi- | ing sometimes put upon one or two of His expressions, 


particularly in Luke xxii, 36, manifestly contradicts His 
words and deeds, which were always opposed to armed 
resistance (Cf. Mt. xxvi, 52). Pontius Pilate never 
gave credence to the charge made against Jesus that He 
sought to stir up the Jewish people against Rome; the 
charge was most untrue, as was also that of dissuading 
them from paying the tribute to Cesar. Had Jesus 
proclaimed Himself the Messianic King of the Jews in 
the sense which His accusers urged against Him, He 
would have indeed contravened the Roman law so as 
to incur a just condemnation to death; but such was 
not the case, as Jesus Himself expressly declared to 
Pilate (Cf. John xviii, 36), and the Roman procurator 
proclaimed Him innocent of this and of any legal crime 
worthy of death. 

~(2) The second part of the question proposed, bears 
on the right of Christ to be considered as a true prophet. 
It manifestly implies that if Jesus did not speak in the 
name of Jehovah, or if He spoke or acted so as to pro- 
mote defection from Jehovah, He was but a false 
prophet, and as such, guilty of death in virtue of the 
Deuteronomic Law (Cf. Deuter, xiii, 1-5 [Heb. u-vi), 
xviii, 20-22). The following is our brief reply: There 
is no doubt that according to the Jewish Law, just re- 


_ ferred to, a false prophet incurred the penalty of death. 


Ac- | 


Jewish courts exercised criminal jurisdiction, the death | 
penalty was inflicted only upon the blasphemer who used | 


the Ineffable Name” (D. IV. Amram, “Blasphemy,” in 
The Jewish Encylcel., vol. iii. p. 237). Besides, a straight- 
forward interpretation, such as was that of the ancient 
Jewish commentators, of Ps. ii, %: “Thou art my Son, 
this day I have begotten Thee,” shows that the Messias, 
as Jesus proved Himself to be by His unquestionable mir- 
acles, could proclaim Himself the Son of God, without 
incurring the charge of even indirect or constructive 
blasphemy. Finally, Ps. cx (Vig. cix), usually ren- 
dered: “The Lord said to my Lord: sit Thou at my 
right hand, etc.,” bears out the position which Christ 
urged upon His adversaries (Cf. Mt. xxii, 41-46; Mk. 
xti, 35-37; Lk. 20, 41-44), that the Messias was to be 
infinitely more than the Son of David, to wit: the very 
Most rightly then did Jesus, the true 


Son of God. 


Messias, declare Himself the Son of God in the literal 
sense of the expression. 

Guiltless of death before the Jewish Law, Christ was 
also guiltless before the Roman law. The seditious mean- 


But there is also no doubt that according to the only 
authentic records of His life, Jesus never “spoke in the 


promote defection from the love and service of Jehovah, 
the true God of Israel, so that He cannot justly be re- 
garded as falling under the condemnation decreed by 
the Deuteronomic Law against the false prophet. 

Like the true prophets of old, like John the Baptist, 
His prophetical forerunner, Jesus waited to begin His 
ministry, until the Voice of Heaven bade Him to do so. 
Far from speaking “in the name of other gods,” He in- 
variably silenced the evil spirits that proclaimed Him the 
holy One of God; He deeply resented the imputation of 
a league with Beelzebub, the prince of demons, and ex- 
plicitly referred to God His teaching and His whole life, 
which was spent in doing good to men and communing 
with God in prayer. As well stated by H. Graetz (Hist. 
of the Jews, vol ii, p. 155): “He insisted upon the unity 
of God. To the question once put to Him by 
an expounder of the Law: ‘What is the essence of 
Judaism?’ He replied: ‘Hear, C Israel, our God is One,’ 
and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. These are 
the chief commandments.’” He solemnly declared that 
the Law was to be fulfilled to its very iota or tittle. On 
every occasion, He did all in His power, like the true 
prophets of old, to bring back sinners to God, to correct 
wrong-doing, either in high or in low places; He ever 
affirmed that His power of working miracles was from 
God, and beholding what He did, the multitudes mar- 
veled and glorified God. In fact, the wonder is not 
that One so manifestly bent on promoting the love and 
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service of God, should have been considered as a true 
prophet by the witnesses of His life, but should have 
ever been suspected of being a false prophet punishable 
by death according to the Deuteronomic Law. 

(3) As regards the last part of the question we are 
dealing with, authors generally acknowledge that they 
have not full data to account for “the wild fury of the 
rabble directed against Christ” before the tribunal of 
Pilate. They remind us, however, of the natural fickle- 
ness of crowds of every nation and clime toward their 
hero of yesterday, but now deprived of what outwardly 
reteived their admiration and allegiance. They also 
think that those who clamored for Christ’s death, were 
most likely, not so much the Galilean multitudes that 
accompanied Jesus triumphantly on Palm Sunday, as 
denizens of Jerusalem already divided about His right 
to be considered a good man (Cf. John vii, 12), and 
joined by Zealots who would vociferously prefer a rebel 
like Barabbas to Jesus, the constant advocate of submis- 
sion to Rome. They chiefly point to the fact that, ac- 
cording to the Evangelical records, the chief priests and 
elders exerted their influence upon the multitudes against 
Jesus (Cf. Mt. xxvii, 20; Mk. xv, 11); and if, as we 
may easily suppose, such deadly enemies of Christ spread 
among those multitudes the report that He had been 
convicted of uttering threatening words against the 
Temple of God, their sudden fury can be as easily 
understood as in the case of St. Paul at a somewhat 
later date (Cf. Acts xxi, 27-31, 36). 

In view therefore of the foregoing remarks, the 
answer to the question proposed, is naturally that the 
verdict of the ages proclaiming the innocence of Jesus 
from any legal crime which would justify His con- 
demnation to death, stands firm and_ unassailable: 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

Dunwoodie Seminary, N. Y. 





Francis E. Gicor. 


Are Catholics Narrow? 


ATHOLICS are continually complaining of the re- 
ligious bigotry from which, as they say, they suffer 
in the press, in society, and in business of every 
variety ; and Protestants, too complain of the bigotry of 
Catholics. Nay more, Catholics themselves are heard 
complaining of the bigotry of their coreligionists. It is 
not uncommon, for instance, to hear them remark of 
this or that Catholic paper: “I can’t read it; it’s too 
horribly narrow.” 

In a certain sense the profession of the Catholic re- 
ligion with its set and well-defined dogmas is bound to 
seem like bigotry to the believers in private interpreta- 
tion with their polite and respectful deference for one 
another’s views. It is true: a Catholic has no love for 
distinctively non-Catholic views or beliefs. Insomuch as 
they are non-Catholic they are the denial or negation of 
revealed truth. It is large-minded in the Protestant to 
take part in Catholic worship, or to say to his Catholic 





friend: “Your religion is as good as mine, and the best 
thing for you;”’ but a Catholic could not return the 
compliment without infidelity. And though this may 
seem narrow and bigoted to the non-Catholic, it is not 
really so. Bigotry is unreasonable, but the Catholic claim 
is based upon reason of the most solid sort. 

There is, however, another form of narrowness or 
bigotry of which the non-Catholic, and the fellow-Cath- 
olic, may rightly complain in Catholics and that is disre- 
spectful language in Catholic apologetics. Just as we 
distinguish in general between the sinner, knowing or 
unknowing, and his sin, so in common Christian charity 
we should distinguish between the Protestant, to be 
particular, and the Protestant religion. Let the honest 
Catholic question his own experience. What effect does 
it have upon him to hear himself called “Papist,” “idola- 
ter,” “priest-ridden,” or other such names of opprobrium 
and scorn. Not conversion certainly of mind or heart, 
but only indignation and resentment. Similarly what caa 
a Catholic hope to gain by copying towards non-Catholics 
the scornful methods of the Menace and Call? No 
Knights of Arthur’s noblest spoke in “scorn.” Catholics 
indeed should be noble or not at all, in the difficult work 
of spreading God’s Kingdom upon earth, but to revile 
Protestants, for instance, with the unsanctity of Luther 
or Calvin is only to wound where you mean to cure. 

There is, of course, one class of adversaries who are 
not entitled to respectful consideration; they have for- 
feited it by their own abusive attitude toward the most 
sacred convictions of Catholics. It is one thing to deny 
the Divine omniscience of Christ, it is another, for a 
magazine writer to proclaim her denial under such a 
caption as: “Jesus: a Small Town Man.” But even 
while such persons have no cause for complaint if you 
treat them to their own medicine of scorn, still it is ques- 
tionable whether doing so in the pages of the Catholic 
newspapers accomplish any good. It is depressing to the 
regular Catholic subscriber, and the offender, at whom 
the sarcasm is aimed, pays no attention to it, if he reads it 
at all. Save in so far as the publishers of such offensive 
matter need to be rebuked and intimidated, the contempt 
of silence is a much more effective answer to the calumny. 
There is another answer too, of which we shall speak 
immediately which also has greater effectiveness. 

It is toward the other class of well-meaning, if mis- 
guided, that we must show courtesy and kindness. Show 
deference to him as being sincere, though you have ro de- 
fense for his opinions as being false. “Off with his 
head,” was one woman’s way with those who tried her 
patience, but it serves no good purpose for us to lose 
patience with a man because he represents a Protestant 
point of view. It is a form of bigotry that is intolerant 
of opposite persons, as well as opposite opinions, that 
refuses credit for sincerity to a man of another belief. 
A man who consistently with his doctrine of faith, as 
being one, holds steadfastly to the Catholic religion, that 
he believes to be true, without assailing gratuitously the 
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good faith of another, commands the respect of all 
thinking men. 

How then are we going to conduct our argument with 
the non-Catholic? The right method is very well illus- 
trated in a recent book by Edward Ingram Watkin, B.A., 
entitled “Some Thoughts on Catholic Apologetics: a Plea 
for Interpretation.” (Herder.) After showing hopeful 
signs among the educated in the world around about us 
of a return to the true Faith, such signs, for instance, as 
“the reaction from nineteenth century Materialism in the 
direction of a spiritual conception of the universe, and a 
religious interpretation of life,” “the wide-spread feeling 
that the much-abused monks and saints of old possessed 
a secret which we, for all our worldly wisdom, have lost,” 
he goes on to explain the need, in the face of these hope- 
ful signs of interpreting the Catholic Faith to the modern 
world: 

Did but the unbeliever realize aught of the true character ot 


our Faith, of its bearing on modern problems, of the infinite | 


depth of meaning concealed under those apparently external and 
even childish doctrines, of its applicability to all the needs of the 
human soul, as well to the soul of the twentieth century as of 
the first century man, he must needs reverence and study it, and 
likely enough would be converted to it. This cannot, however, 
be unless the Catholic will also realize that these unbelievers are 


often very earnest and sincere men, who, without being conscious | 
of it, agree in much with the teaching of the Faith, and are | 


ever ready to welcome the truth, if they can but find it. He 
must explain in terms comprehensible to the average modern man 
the his dogmas, of his theological terms. He 
must be able to show what relation his Faith bears to modern 
thought, where it agrees with the results of modern thinkers, 


significance of 


and where it corrects them, and in order to do this he must him- | " , “ 
| anything provided he gets a start. 


self possess a sympathetic understanding of those thinkers and 
of modern thought in general. He must penetrate to the reat 
significance of much that on the surface is simply anti-Christian 


and immoral 


_very handy with a pencil. 


Hle will then come to see that, in so far as this | 


teaching, whose falsity and evil is to us so obvious, has really 


been influential, it has owed this influence to the truth and good- 
ness that it contains, and that it is often one-sided and partial, 
rather than simply false. ... He will, moreover, be able to show 
how that error and inadequacy necessarily arose from the lack 
of due completion owing to ignorance of other truths. In this 
way the apologist will at once interpret and defend the Faith. 
He will defend it by showing how the deepest truth attained 
and preached by non-Catholics is but a small portion of a vast 
and complete whole. In making clear the partial agreement he 
will explain to non-Catholics the significance of the truths, that 
have been so deeply, if so imperfectly, apprehended by their own 
teachers. Thus will he interpret the Faith. Such interpretation 


is itself the best defense 


In conclusion the writer shows that the trend of mod- 
ern thought is toward some form of Pantheism and that 
Catholic apologetics will best meet this particular ten- 
dency by explaining Catholic mysticism, and especially 
the true sense in which God is present in his creation. 

This is the field of modern apologetics. It is a method 
of approaching the non-Catholic mind, not by a violent 
denunciation of his error, but by an interpretation of the 
truth to him, based upon his own admissions. Pope Pius 
X denounced Modernism as the “synthesis of all here- 


a certain sense the Catholic Church herself is 


ses : 1? 


the synthesis of all heresies, that is to say, she contains 
all that is true in heresy, stripped of the falsehood, as 
part of the whole body of the truth. It is by explaining 
the whole as well as the part that you can best protect 
the Catholic mind against the insidious half-truths of 
Protestantism, and establish with the non-Catholic a com- 
mon ground of argument upon which both can stand, 
thus differing from two passionate antagonists who shout 
each other down across seas of difference. It means not 
only tearing down falsehood, but building up the struc- 
ture of truth, a process ten times more difficult. The 
field extends, as Mr. Watkin indicates, to the press, the 
pulpit, the platform, the novel, the stage, the opera. The 
first requisite in this interpreter-apologist must be a 
sheer honesty of mind that will no more overstate than 
understate the truth, and in the second place sympathy 
and consideration for the other man, to say nothing of 
patience and great good will. “A heart of steel toward 
self, a heart of flesh toward others, and a heart of love 
WitiiaM T. TALLon, s.). 


toward God.” 


XL—The Young Man and Illustrating 


URING thirty-five years’ work at illustrating, re- 
marks of this kind were often made to the writer: 
“l have a boy who is no good at school, but he is 
He is always copying comic 
pictures out of the papers. In fact, he is a born artist 
and I want your help in getting some place where he 
can learn the business. I don’t care whether he earns 
This tells the be- 
ginning of a tragedy to one who has witnessed the 
struggles and failures, heart-breaks and suicides that 
follow the “art life,” as it is termed in the metropolis. 
Here only applied art will be considered. The fine arts. 
painting, sculpture, architecture and decoration, at their 
best, are another story. 

First, let it be impressed upon the reader that “born 
artists,’ from the parents’ viewpoint, are common. All 
children delight in scrawling lines on paper in an en- 
deavor to picture animals first and then the human 
figure. It is their instinct for mimicry that shows itself 
in this form. To be able to copy a picture is an ordinary 
trait in children. To make an original drawing indicates 
talent that occurs but seldom. A child will learn a 
nursery rhyme readily, showing copy, or 
mimic, but to compose a nursery rhyme is a work of 
genius. This fondness for drawing in children should 
be turned to good use in the schools along with the es- 
sentials of education. We must make our living with 
our hands and, beside the incidental education of the 
eye and the brain, there is no more delicate muscular” 
training for the hand and fingers than the proper guid- 
ance of the pencil in designing. Beyond this, instruc- 
tion in the principles of design, composition and color 
cultivate an appreciation of the beautiful, which has its 
beneficient influence all through life, no matter what 


he can 
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work one engages in. Should there be true art fire in 
a youth it will burst into flame later, whether he goes 
through an art school or not. This fire will burn the 
longer when sustained by an art training. 

If after school-days a boy has demonstrated to those 
whose judgment is competent that he has exceptional 
talent in drawing, then the question of developing it fur- 
ther may be considered, provided there is sufficient 
means available to support the student during at least 
four years in an art school, and during variable periods 
after school before the work becomes remunerative. 
Manual skill and means will not avail much, unless 
the student possesses that most important of all re- 
quisites, brains. Manual dexterity without brains is the 
reason why the art schools of the country are turning out 
yearly thousands of students that never “arrive” any- 
where. Correspondence schools are the worst sinners in 
this respect, for the brainless are their victims. While 
mentioning art schools it may be well to warn parents 
not to send a child to a coeducational art school. Coedu- 
cation is dangerous at all times, but positively wrong in 
an art school, 

There is a growing demand for young men with 
trained art talent, those who possess imagination, inven- 
tion, correct judgment in composition and color combi- 


nation, and who can produce original ideas in the branch | 
of applied art that they take up, for the applications of | 


art im the industries are becoming more numerous as 
the country prospers. There are architecture, mechanical 


drawing, the planning of all manner of construction | 


work, furniture and automobile designing, art in adver- 
tising, book, newspaper and magazine illustrating, de- 
signing book plates, book covers, retouching of photo- 
graphs and preparing catalogues of merchandise, not to 
mention all the applications of photography to the print- 
ing press. For the Catholic young man, therefore, with 
exceptional artistic genius, combined with strong char- 
acter, perseverance and, above all, initiative, there are op- 
portunities, but for those with only ordinary talent, weak 
character and dull intellect disappointment is certain. 

As for the illustrator’s salary, the ordinary wages for 
a good commercial artist is about $35.00 a week. Those 
with the brains to produce new ideas, originate designs, 
etc., can command $100.00 weekly. The men with 
exceptional genius are usually too independent to sub- 
mit to weekly employment, they aspire to a studio where 
they can work without restraint or compulsion. Among 
these are the book and magazine illustrators, cover de- 
signers and advertising illustrators. As their living ex- 
penses increase, however, in the same ratio as their in- 
come they are usually no better off than those on a regu- 
lar salary and without responsibility. When after years 
of labor one secures the approval of the public, and of 
art managers who buy drawings, as has Gibson in illus- 








Newspaper illustrating is now confined chiefly to the 
reproduction of photographs and for this the writer 
must confess primary responsibility. All that is left for 
the artist is the cartoon and what are termed “comics,”’ 
though they are usually disfigurements. A cartoonist 
should have the brains of an editorial writer and ex- 
ceptional skill as a draughtsman. Such a man com- 
mands a good salary. Those who “perpetrate” the 
comics should be fined instead of paid. This lowering 
of the standard of caricature in the newspapers can 
be traced to one man. This proprietor unfortunately 
owns a string of papers and he encourages draughtsmen 
whose only qualification is their ability to distort the 
human features and figure. The public unthinkingly 
accepts without protest these demoralizing pictures and 
the rival papers follow blindly. The fact is that many of 
the makers of these so-called comics should not be per- 
mitted to draw at all, for the deformities they produce are 
destroying respect in the minds of the young and of the 
foreigner for beautiful ideals. For obvious reasons we 
Catholics should discourage these iconoclasts by every 
means in our power. STEPHEN H. Horcan. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Fort Lauderdale, not Florida 


To the Editor of America: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA there appeared an editorial in 
which the action of the Fort Lauderdale bigots was condemned. 
Those self-styled “patriots” violated every principle of justice 
and true Americanism when they deprived Miss Murphy of her 
position as public school teacher because she is a Catholic, and 


| at the same time made an attempt to protestantize the public 





tration, Lyendecker in cover designing, or M. Power | 


O’Malley in humorous subjects, then one can command | 


his own prices. | 


school system. The readers of your editorial may come to the 
conclusion that Florida as a whole is a State where bitter bigotry 
is rife. This conclusion would not be correct and would at the 
same time be positively injurious to the State. 

It is with pleasure that we state that Lauderdale is not Florida, 
and that the bigots of that unimportant little burg are not 
representative of the citizenship of the Land of Flowers. Practi- 
cally every paper in the State, with the exception of one or two 
Jacksonville dailies, condemned Lauderdale’s action, and I be- 
lieve that you could not find one fair-minded man in Florida who 
would think of upholding the publicly-voiced, ignorant prejudice 
of the Lauderdale patriots. Very many of the staunchest op- 
ponents of bigotry in Florida are non-Catholics, and your readers 
may be glad to know that the Fort Lauderdale incident is unique, 
and throughout the State is spoken of as “Fort Lauderdale’s 
Shame.” No man can condemn too scathingly the un-American 
and contemptible conduct of the Menace-fed school trustees and 
the mob assembled in public gathering in Lauderdale, but it would 
not be fair to Florida to regard the whole State as approving of 
or making its own the shame of the bigots of the county seat of 
Broward County. The Lauderdale meeting was reported by 
Bert Thompson, a Protestant member of the Miami Herald staff, 
and in the same connection no man could have done more splen- 
did work in the cause of justice than Mr. Stoneman, the Prot- 
estant editor of the Miami Herald. 

St. Augustine, Fla. wh M. J. Currey, 
Bishop of St. Augustine 
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The Defects of the Catholic Press 


To the Fditor of AMERICA: 

The few mild remarks which you allowed me to contribute 
to AMERICA in a recent issue seem to have roused many of 
our editors to wrath, and yet not one of them has come for- 


AMERICA ; 


, clusion I owe my old friend in Brooklyn an apology. His 


ward with an adequate defense of the Catholic Press as it | 


fact one and ali tacitly admit that my 
the other fellow’s paper, and they con- 
firm that ancient tag: “When you have a bad case, abuse 
the plaintiff's attorney.” They certainly have done it with a 
vengeance and my old gray head has had to bow beneath 
the blast of invective. I am, however, still undaunted and 
return to the charge. This lack of defense proves to me that 
there is mighty little to defend and when I find no less an 
authority than Father John Burke of the Catholic World, repeat- 
ing, in more direct tones, my own complaints, I consider 
He avers that of recent years there has 
I agree with 


exists today. In 


“strictures” apply to- 


the case proved. 
been an improvement in the Catholic press. 
him. If there has been any movement at all, then improve- 
ment was inevitable. I do not agree that the Catholic Press 
Association is an infallible sign of spring; the idea is ex- 
‘ellent but as for the execution, well, we are discussing the 
press not the Press Association. 
got beneath the hide of self-complacency and to have sown 
a true seed of doubt in the editorial mind that perhaps all is 
not perfect. It is something to have obtained 
Catholic editors an admission that they consider their readers 
so illiterate unintelligent that they feel compelled to 
“write down” to them. If this were true, what a terrible 
indictment of our parochial schools! It is also something to 
have discovered that most of our Catholic editors don’t 
know the difference between “good journalism” and “high- 
brow journalism.” 

Although I have not the length of service of that outspoken 
and courageous editor, the lamented Father Phelan, yet I am 
going to assume an old man’s privilege and offer two pieces 
of advice to my friends on the Catholic press: (1). Give your 
readers your best. Don’t assume that everyone who buys a 
Catholic journal is a “rough neck” to whom you must write 
down. Don’t assume that the whole Catholic community is 
ignorant. That is a mistake and an impertinence. Get the 
best writers your paper’s purse can afford, let your own 
articles show that they represent the highest that is in you. 
After a while you will begin to realize that the people don’t 
want “highbrow stuff” but they do want, and will instanta- 
neously respond to “good stuff.” This brings me to my second 
piece of advice. (2). Don’t be dull. The most terrible charge 
that can be brought against most of our papers is that they 
are dull, dry and dreary. A paper dull is a paper damned. 
If you can't be interesting, get out, you need neither be 
learned nor witty, but you must be interesting. “Good stuff” 
is interesting stuff. This may sound very platitudinous but 
after all is said and done the best editor is he who can judge 
good material when he sees it and can be interesting when 
he writes. 

Most of my critics have taken me to task for what 
they are pleased to term the “harshness of my tone.” Do they 
forever expect to receive nothing but complimentary pap? 
The trouble with the whole Catholic community, to say nothing of 
the press, is that we are too fond of scratching one another’s 
backs and telling one another that we are “the finest ever.” 
We are a pretty good lot it is true, but it would become us 
more if we talked about it less. This trait, when it comes to 
the Catholic press, is a danger. Our papers must be shaken 


and 


up, they need a mental cathartic to rouse them from the 
drowsy dullness in which they are now sunk, and I hope 
some one will come along soon and administer it. 


In con- 
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Latinity was not corrected by a suffragette but by a brother 
priest. I beg his pardon for the error. 


New York. N. Y. E. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with considerable interest the articles on the 
Catholic Press in three of the latest issues of AMERICA. 
N. Y. E. is a pessimist, Father Irwin an optimist, and Father 
Burke the discerning critic, though I do not agree with his 


' conclusion that the “quantity” of our Catholic papers “has 


diluted quality.” First of all, 200 papers is no quantity for 
16,000,000 Catholics, and, secondly, according to Dr. Ryan, 
“quality presupposes quantity.” However, I am not taking 
issue with Father Burke’s article nor exception to Father 
Irwin's optimism. I want to register an emphatic protest 
against N. Y. E.’s unwarranted diatribe on the Catholic 


| press, in which he attributes all the defects of the same to 


It is something to have | 


from some | 








the editors, whom he classifies as follows: “A seminarian 
with a ‘spoilt’ vocation; a barber turned printer; a ‘medico’ 
without patients, or a busy priest with a large parish; 
amiable amateurs, and to this class most but, thank God, not 
all our clerical editors belong, or they are failures in the 
art of journalism. No one can deny it.” As an ex-semi- 
narian, not an editor, though one who has had some experi- 
ence on a Catholic daily, I do deny it, and wish to take 
exception to this particular New York editor's conceit. The 
burden of his argument is that our Catholic editors are not 
“trained men,” and “with the best will in the world they will 
fail in journalism, Catholic or secular.” The famous ex- 
seminarian, John Gilmary Shea, though known mainly as 
an historian, was a successful journalist in both the Catholic 
and the secular field. And pray, how many of our successful 
secular journalists of today and yesterday were “journalists 
in the technical sense of the word” as N. Y. E. would have 
us understand it? 

There is no reason why a conscientious ex-seminarian, 
even one with a “spoilt” vocation, should not be a successful 
Catholic journalist, provided he has the necessary journalistic 
ability. With his Catholic college education, his seminary 
course of philosophy, and usually one or more years of 
theology, the ex-seminarian has an advantage over the aver- 
age Catholic layman, from the standpoint of Catholic educa- 
tion as a requisite to Catholic journalism, and even over the 
“busy priest” editor, as he can devote all his time to his 
profession. True, a number of ex-seminarians, who sought 
the haven of the Catholic press, have proved distinct disap- 
pointments to editors and publishers, but it was owing 
mainly to the fact that they were passing through the critical 
state of adjusting themselves to the world and were not 
given the proper encouragement, or they had gone once more 
into the wrong field of endeavor. But will N. Y. E. please 
tell me how many of our alleged defective Catholic weeklies 
are managed and edited by ex-seminarians? So much for his 
fling at the ex-seminarians. Our “clerical amateurs” ought 
to be well able to defend themselves; the “barber turned 
printer” may yet know how to give this “hoary” gentleman 
a “trim,” and the “medico without patients” will, I trust, 
prove to be enough of a surgeon to perform the necessary 
cerebral operation for this “Perfect Fool.” Regarding his 
charges that the Catholic press is “ill-edited, illiterate and 
un-American,” I would simply say that our Catholic press 
compares favorably with the average secular press, “that 
prodigious weed of the literary garden,” as a reviewer put 
it, some years ago, in the Catholic World. That there are 
defects in our Catholic press, and many improvements 
needed, no one will dispute, but to put the blame on the 
editors alone is ridiculous. They are generally overworked 
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and underpaid, and more than charitable in the services 
rendered. 

In my opinion, the defects of our Catholic press are also 
attributable to the following causes: (1) Apathy and insuffi- 
cient support on the part of the Catholic laity and Catholic 
societies. Ask priests taking up the census with a view to 
statistics how many families they find with Catholic papers, 
and you will be surprised at the considerable number that 
have not subscribed for even one Catholic paper. In how 
many clubrooms of our Catholic societies do you find any 
Catholic periodical literature at all? The percentage is 
small. And how many Catholics have you ever observed 
reading Catholic papers in trains, street cars, and other pub- 
lic places? You would think we had no Catholic press 
at all, if you judged by public interest, and I have made 
my observations in Columbus, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and elsewhere. (2) Not enough cooperation 
on the part of our clergy, or, as Father Irwin puts it in his 
paper: “The clergy as a body have not utilized their talents 
sufficiently in taking up the pen.” Despite their many duties 
they are in a better position to write occasional contributions 
than the ordinary layman. (3) Lack of initiative, of business 
enterprise, of business courtesy, and other business principles 
on the part of our Catholic publishers and editors. 

Before closing I would like to call attention to the one 
constructive idea of N. Y. E, of “dividing the country up into 
ten or twelve sections, each capable of supporting in the 
financial sense a well-edited paper,” as being in embryo the 
best plan of “how to improve the Catholic Press.” But why 
stop at the weekly press, which shall ever be weakly as a 
newspaper as long as it has to depend for its news upon the 
secular press. If we could once get our ten or twelve 
Catholic centers organized in such an endeavor, we should 
have no trouble in going a step farther and establishing a 
chain or syndicate of Catholic dailies. 

Monroe, Wis. 





Henry C. STEINER. 


The Sincerity of Anglicans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My original letter was written entirely without controversial 
intent, and solely as a plea to Roman Catholics to avoid ridicule 
of Catholic practices among Anglicans and to acknowledge the 
sincerity of their efforts for the Catholic Faith wherever these 
are found. Condemn us for our errors, surely, but at least give 
us credit for so much of the truth as we do accept and practise; 
that is all I have asked. However, as other writers propound to 
me queries in an effort to break down my position, I can orily 
answer them according to my lights, though I am perfectly sure 
that no arguments by themselves can produce either a worth- 
while Roman, or a worth-while Anglican, Catholic. 

(1). First, then, must I repeat that I do not regard sincerity 
as a criterion of truth? I certainly do not feel it incumbent on 
me to question the sincerity of converts to Rome, like Manning, 
Newman, and the rest. I only ask the same of you in judging 
us, or converts to us from Rome or from the Protestant world. 
You may be right or wrong, so may we; but each of us sincerely 
feels that he is right, and sincerity is the only possible criterion 
by which we may judge the acts of others. 

(2). Certainly Christ founded One Church, not a three- 
branched one, and for ten centuries that One Trunk grew, un- 
divided. The “branching” process of this One Trunk began, 
let us say, to take E. J. F’s date, in 1054, and we have no longer 
one undivided trunk, nor yet a “second branch,” for there had 
never been any before, but a two-branched Tree; finally, along 
about 1538, not “within recent years,” we have a second “branch- 
ing” process and a three-branched Tree. 

(3). I did not say that England never “cut itself off from 





Rome,” but “from the Catholic Church.” To identify Rome and 
the Catholic Church is, of course, to beg the entire question at 
issue, “a common fallacy well known to every logician.” As to 
doctrine, I can only repeat that, the above being the case, “the 
‘true doctrine’ of the Anglican Church” must be “that of the 
Catholic Church, whatever individual heretics may say, and how- 
ever numerous” or exalted in ecclesiastical rank “they may be.” 
I do not excuse the authorities of the Anglican Church for per- 
mitting its heretical dignitaries to exercise their functions within 
its fold, but I am loyal to that Church because I have a sincere 
conviction of its true Catholic character. 

(4). I do not say that one who secedes from us to Rome com- 
mits formal sin, but that for us who believe in the Catholicity of 
the Anglican Church to secede would be formal and mortal sin. 
For one who rejects this Catholic claim of ours, secession may 
well be a duty; but it none the less “grieves the hearts of those 
left behind” to see what they regard as the sacred gifts of God 
repudiated. 

As to Mr. Rusk’s questions: (5). Certainly, sentiment is not 
“a valid reason for remaining true to any form of religion.” 
Only the other part of the statement which he quotes from me 
is such a valid reason, as I thought was made plain by the form 
of the sentence. The loss of sentimental associations is no light 
thing, but every convert from one form of religion to another 
willingly sacrifices them to his conviction of truth. 

(6). The entire Catholic Church, of course, accepts and, when 
not negligent of its trust, uses seven sacraments. I, as a Catholic, 
do so also. The Anglican portion of the Church has never of- 
ficially “repudiated” any of them; what makes many people think 
she has is her statement that only two of these were ordained of 
Christ as “generally,” i.e., in the older and literal sense of that 
term, universally “necessary to salvation.” True, the doctrine of 
our official catechism is incomplete, but to omit does not imply 
repudiation. 


Cleveland. Jarep S. Moore. 


Change the Name 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I should like to second the suggestion of your Atlantic 
City correspondent, Mr. Joseph A. McNamee, to the effect 
that we call our parochial schools hereafter “Catholic Public 
Schools” or “Catholic Free Schools.” Either of these designa- 
tions would be more in keeping with the American school 
spirit than the present name. Parochial school sounds some- 
what narrow and suggests England, whereas “Catholic Public 
School” or “Catholic Free School” has more of the free uni- 
versal Catholic ring to it. Our schools exist throughout the 
land. They are comprehensive in their teaching. Not 
merely Catholic faith and morals are inculcated in them, but 
everything that makes for the best practical citizenship of 
the United States. Let us therefore designate them here- 
after by the name of Catholic Public Schools or Catholic 
Free Schools. 


New York. T. J. Ditton. 


To the Editor of America: 

Mr. McNamee’s letter of some two weeks ago raises an old, 
old issue that I fear, will never be settled. However, since the 
question has come up again, may I say that those who are opposed 
to our parochial schools would not be won over by a mere change 
of name? Their opposition is founded on prejudice, not on 
reason. They feel that our schools are inferior; they do not 
think so. Some of this feeling will probably wear away in time; 
a great deal of it, however, will always remain, no matter how 
we name the schools. 


Washington, D. C. G. A. Weems. 
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Reflections on Mexico 


W E have been told by an American high in official 
position, that the present is no time for playing 
politics. This is true. If government is to be taken 
seriously, there is never a time for playing politics, and 
as our American referred to the Mexican question his 
The question is lifted far 
It rests in the sphere of 


statement is doubly true. 
above the grimy pit of politics. 
humanity. Humanity, common humanity; nothing more. 

We have shuddered at the revolting tales that have 
come from many parts of Europe. Of the deviltry set 
loose by Carranza and his following; of the unspeakable 
cruelty to venerable priests and consecrated virgins; of 
the wholesale debauching of Mexican womanhood; of 
these things we have been permitted to hear nothing. 
Only within the last few weeks has the American press 
which boasts its liberty to speak the truth without fear 
and without favor, been allowed to present a faint pic- 
ture of the hell that has been let loose on Mexico during 
the last eighteen months. 

Now we know something, a little at least, of what that 
We have heard the pitiful stories of 
been 


hell has meant. 
broken-hearted mothers whose daughters -have 
ravished before their very eyes and in the public streets, 
by officers of the Carranzista mobs, miscalled armies. A 
little, but only a little, has been said in our free press of 
the horrors which men and women who have spent their 
whole lives in the service of God and their fellows, have 
been forced to undergo. Of churches polluted in a 
fashion which only the most degraded of savages could 
of orphanages, schools, colleges wantonly des- 


CONCEIVE ; 
troyed; of a reign of pillage and despotism under the 
banner of liberty and equality; of these things we have 
at last been permitted to know something. 

And on the heels of this new knowledge comes the 
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news that the villain responsible for these horrors, is to 
be recognized as the one man capable above all others of 
restoring peace, happiness, civilization, to Mexico. This 
man degraded in the eyes of all decent citizens of what- 
ever nationality, this man from whose vile hands the 
blood and the shame of outraged womanhood can never 
be washed, is now free to proceed on his diabolical 
course, strengthened by the official recognition of other 
nations. 

All will now be well. And why? Because a liar has 
promised henceforth to tell the truth, a murderer that 
he will no longer imbrue his hands with the blood of 
women and children, a wanton destroyer that he will 
forever devote his toiling days and sleepless nights to 
the peaceful upbuilding of his unhappy country. And 
the pledge, the guarantee, that these things will be done * 
Nothing, nothing whatever, beyond the word of a villain. 


A Much-Abused Proverb 


| Rog once wrote to a friend: “I poke out a monthly 
crudity for Colburn in his magazine, which | call 
Popular Fallacies, and periodically crush a proverb or 
two, setting my folly against the wisdom of nations.”’ 
It would indicate unlimited conceit in any man to brush 
aside cavalierly what has come to be received as the 
sublimated wisdom of centuries. Still it must not be 
forgotten that proverbs like flowers may sometimes run 
to seed. Like an opiated Malay, they often run amuck, 
with fatal consequences. Ask why our stage is being so 
shamelessly perverted, why our “best sellers” are often 
but a thinly-disguised defense of sin, why our maga- 
zines and papers are unblushing in their illustrations, and 
you will be suavely told that the people want all this, 
that they are hungrily clamoring for it and insist on 


_ getting it. Then we have hurled at our poor medieval, 


reactionary heads the magic reminder that the voice of 
the people is the voice of God. Here, we are assured, is 
an argument of overwhelming force, which must dispose 
forever of the appeal for decent reticence and restraint. 
We must hear the voice of God, and nowhere are the 
echoes of that voice more distinctly perceptible than in 
the demands of the people. 

What, then, is to be said about this accepted proverb? 
Must it be discarded as an empty delusion? No, the 
proverb is all right; it is the application that is wrong. 
Bichloride of mercury has its uses, and sometimes may 
be very serviceable, but it would not be advisable to take 
it with our coffee in the morning. Proverbs, like every- 
thing else outside of God, have their limitations. When 
the people of Israel clamorously called for the leeks 
and garlic of Egypt, their voice was certainly not that of 
God. Neither were the rancorous shouts of those who 
thirsted for the blood of Christ. In the first centuries 
of Christianity, the Roman people were insatiable in 
their greed for panem et circenses. Was this the voice 
of God * 
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To say that God revokes His Commandments simply 
because men would have them revoked is a blasphemous 
attempt to stultify His wisdom and His sanctity. Heav- 
en’s law is immutable. It is not meant to be the play- 
thing of novelists or dramatists, or artists or journalists, 
or anyone else; nor have the people any power to dis- 
pense from the Decalogue, either in their individual or 
their collective capacity. 
of what is flippantly styled his frank and fearless disre- 
gard of conventional morality implies either a denial of 


To belaud a writer because | 


AMERICA 





the very existence of a Divine law or a deliberate and | 
flagrant violation of the obligation which that law im- | 


poses. 
regard morality as something merely conventional. 
are confronted with a question that demands a decisive 
answer. Are we going to accept this pagan theory of 
morality, so indulgent and soothing to rebellious appe- 
tites or the doctrine of a revealed code of morals given 
by God? Frankly expressed, it means a choice between 
paganism and Christianity. 


What Flag in Florida? 


GENTLEMAN named E. E. Ropes, an inhabitant 
of Deland, Florida, pens a serious objection to 
an editorial which recently appeared in America under 
the caption, ‘Florida; An Incident.” “I can understand 
that you want to deprive American citizens of their 
right to select teachers for their children,” postcards this 
critic, “but I do not see clearly why you should publish 
that fact to the world.” 
3esides the point of the editorial in question, there 
are a great many other things which Mr. Ropes does 
not see clearly. He does not see clearly that be- 
fore the law all citizens of all faiths and of no faith at 
all are equal. He does not see clearly that to exact a re- 
ligious test as a condition of holding public office is a 
direct violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
He does not see clearly that the public schools are not 
Protestant, but public institutions. He does not see 
clearly that he is living in the twentieth century, and in 
a country in which, with the possible exception of his 


Americans have been long accustomed. In fact, to judge 


It is un-Christian, or rather anti-Christian, to | 


We | 








from his correspondence, the eyes of Mr. Ropes are cur- | 


tained by the darkness of an ignorance which he no doubt 
would term “medieval.” 


| assertions ? 





Florida has not gained in luster by this shameful pro- 
ceeding, and the public press is hastening to assure the 
country that this recent example of petty and un-Ameri- 


| can bigotry docs not represent the spirit of the people 


of Florida. AMERICA accepts this protestation in good 
faith, but when a candidate for governor can, without 
hindrance, base his campaign on a calumnious appeal to 
anti-Catholic bigotry, and when a prominent newspaper 
can warn Catholics to silence under threat of a lynch- 
ing-bee, the inhabitants of the other States of the Union 
have reason to ask what flag is floating over Florida. 


‘Specializing’ 


O vast has grown the store of the world’s learning 
and so wide the field of man’s activities that nowa- 
days no one can hope to master thoroughly more than a 
small portion of the erudition, research and information 
with which scholars, scientists and publicists have filled 
our libraries. But those who have, for instance, made 
their own the contents of Professor Puffendorff’s nine 
volumes on the Greek particle prin, are able to pass an 
examination in M. Percé’s exhaustive work on the noc- 
turnal habits and dietary predilections of the Mega- 
derma Gigas, or can quote from memory John Hopkins’ 
alarming statistics about the 1857 apple crop, are in- 
clined to regard with scornful pity men and women who 
give their lives to the study and practice of asceticism. 

How unreasonable and inconsistent is this attitude of 
mind Mr. Edward I. Watkin admirably shows in his re- 
cent work on “Catholic Apologists.” “When every de- 
partment of knowledge and art is specialized,” he asks, 
“why should any man wonder that the Church has her 
specialists of the spiritual life?’ Continuing, he wisely 
observes : 

Unless a few, preeminently gifted for a particular art or branch 
of science devoted their lives to that art or branch of science 
to the sacrifice of all else, however attractive, that interfered 
with their life’s work, no progress could have been made in art 
or science, and the vast majority, able to do a little in such art 
or science, would suffer for want of expert guidance. We all 
need religion and the spiritual life. Only a few can give up 
their lives to these things, but these few are essential if any true 


own neighborhood, religious freedom is a reality to which | spirituality is to sanctify the lives and secular pursuits of the 
| many. 


Could anything be more reasonable than the foregoing 
Classical, scientific or economic learning is 


| not an essential part of life for all men, but religion 


No one is disposed to quarrel with the right of the | 


public authorities to select proper persons to hold public 
office as teachers in the public schools. The procedure, 
however, criticised by America, and to which every citi- 
zen who is an American in reality as well as in name 
must take exception, is the undenied and undeniable fact 
that a thoroughly qualified young woman was excluded 
from holding a public office on the sole ground that 
she was a Catholic. Is the intellect of Mr. E. E. Ropes 
equal to this obvious distinction? The good name of 


and a certain amount of spirituality is absolutely essen- 
tial. Heaven is filled with saints who never glowed over 
the varied functions of the particle prin, who died in 
utter ignorance of the giant bat’s vespertinal preferences, 


' and who departed this life long before the apple famine 





of 1857. But countless multitudes of the men and 
women who are listening now to the “unexpressive 
nuptial song,”’ would not have had that happiness, unless 
the Church were always rearing sons and daughters who 
successfully “specialized” in asceticism and prayer. 
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The Hyphen and the Knights of Columbus 


C' IMMENTING Colonel Roosevelt's address to 
the Knights of Columbus, on Columbus Day, the 
New York Evening Post, with the pettish supercilious- 
ness into which it often lapses when it speaks of Catholic 
affairs indulged itself in the following statement: 

Col. Roosevelt's vehement denunciation of the hyphenated 
American takes on significance from the fact that his speech 
was delivered before an audience presumably made up of hyphen- 
ated citizens, the Knights of Columbus being the most repre- 
sentative of Irish-American organizations. 


on 


This of course is exceedingly smart; it has the ring 
of “mama's boy” about it, but like most issues of a 
snobbish precocity its sting is softened by its inaccuracy, 
a product no doubt of prejudice, rather than of ignor- 
ance. In the first place the society known as the 
“Knights of Columbus” is not an Irish-American organi- 
zation at all, unless indeed Canadians, “Filipinos, Mexi- 
cans, Cubans and Panamanians are Irish-Americans. 
Even if the organization were confined within the limits 
of the United States, the Post's assertion would still be 
false. On its American registry there are names that 
suggest most varied ancestry. Irish names are there, so 
too are English, German, French, Belgian and Hun- 
garian names, but the men who bear the names are for 
the most part American by birth, while every one of 
them is too American in spirit to invent a hyphen for the 
sake of casting a slur at an individual or a society. The 
Post solemnly opines that the audience which listened to 
Mr. Roosevelt was “presumably made up of hyphenated 
citizens.” Really, with a rising inflection! But after all, 
true Americans are in no danger: the presumptions of 
a prejudiced scribe are inocuous, even when they are 
ignorant. And any Irish-Americans who happened to be 
present at the celebration may take comfort from the 
fact that despite the presumption of the Post, a fellow- 
citizen who was twice President of the United States, 
eulogized their kind by stating that some of the best 
Americans he had ever known were men with Irish 
names. For the rest, the offensive editorial is clear gain, 
if for no other reason than that it shows forth the spirit 


of a paper which at a time when public opinion is exer- | 
cised over patriotism, does not hesitate to apply a name | 


associated in the mind of the rabble and of one scribe 
at least with disloyalty to the Flag, to a body of honor- 
able citizens who deserve well of the State. After all 
“yellow” journalism is of various kinds, but all these 
kinds are contemptible. 


The Shame of the Metropolis 


AST week there was staged in New York a theatrical 
exhibition which will reap a liberal harvest for hell 
before the season closes. According to the New York 


Tribune, “it is a show in which the word ‘woman’ is 
never uttered without a grimace, a smirk, a wink, or a 





_ leer.” “Stripped womanhood” is the comment of the 
New York Sun. Further quotations are unnecessary and 
would be unprintable. The dramatic critics unanimously 
agree upon the unparalleled salaciousness of this infam- 
ous exhibition, but write their condemnation in terms 
that are a lure for the lustful. This is the precise effect 
intended by the press agent. 

With the degenerates who seek to stir their jaded 
animalism at this house of sin, we are not concerned. 

The evil wrought by these indecent productions lies 

deeper. Unless respect for womanhood prevails in every 

grade of society, duty, chivalry, honor, with whatever 
ideals of lofty thought and courteous bearing men may 
now cherish, will be replaced by the law of the jungle. 

Reverence for woman, whose purity is of supreme im- 

portance to the race, is founded on the truth that she is 

made in the image of God. The chivalry which grew 
up under the influence of the Catholic Church invested 
her with a robe of glory, and made her in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, “‘a thing ensky’d and sainted.” Without this rev- 
erence civilized life is impossible. But this modern ex- 
hibition exploits her as an animal, makes her a thing of 

_ public shame, a being scarcely cleaner than the unhappy 

outcast of the midnight streets. And New York looks 

on with applause. “It is a play,” writes the Globe, 

“first in its appeal to the affections of New York theater- 

goers,” who ferm at the box-office an unclean mob like 

that which prowled about the gates of the stranger in 

Gabaa, and wrought the desecration of womanhood. 

No appeal can be made either to the common decency 
of the men who staged this infamy or of the men and 
women who support it, for they have none. Nor is there 
any legal remedy at hand. Public opinion will neither 
countenance the enforcement of city ordinances now 
feebly existing, nor permit the adoption of new measures 
calculated to check these public incitements to immor- 
ality. Vice must be served. To this degraded level has 
public morality fallen in New York. Nor will the evil 
be confined to the metropolis, for from New York the 
active campaign for the public degradation of woman- 
hood spreads to the theaters of the country. 

The only effective ‘remedy lies in the formation of a 
morally healthful public opinion. Primarily, this is the 
work of the Church, and it has occupied her zeal since 
the day when from the Pincian Hill Peter looked down 
upon the frightful immorality that was ancient Rome. 
Nor will the efforts, if properly directed, of the secular 
societies be without value. It is quite possible that the 
Society for Social and Sanitary Prophylaxis, the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, the Committee of Four- 
teen and similar organizations’ which have anxiously 
noted the ominous modern preoccupation with eroticism, 
would better attain their purpose by abandoning the ever- 
recurring problem of the city streets to focus attention 
on the immorality of the New York stage. Their efforts 
will have the support of all loyal Catholics. In making 
this pledge, it is sad to note that certain Catholics seek- 
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ing social and political preeminence, signalized their 
apostasy from Catholic principles of morality by their 
presence, heralded in the press, on the opening night of 
this civic scandal. It must needs be that scandal come, 
but woe to that man through whom it comes, particularly 
if he calls himself a Catholic. It were better that he had 
never been born. 


LITERATURE 


Animalism in Literature 


OME weeks ago a certain radical weekly expressed displeasure 
over some remarks about Ibsen which I made in these 
columns. The writer, who signed himself “P. L.”, disagreed 
with my views on what was proper reading for girls and with 
my criticism that in Ibsen’s plays there was a strong infusion of 
animalism. P. L’s observations have, it seems to me, a general 
interest in disclosing some of the moral and intellectual qualities 
characteristic of those who boast of being advanced thinkers. 

P. L. begins his article by citing with approval the admirable 
example of a certain Mr. Bertram Russell, a lecturer in a girl’s 
college, who asked the members of his class at what age they 
would have their daughters read “Madame Bovary.” This French 
novel may be described as a peculiarly nasty study of sensual 
psychology, written with elaborate and painstaking art. It is 
interesting to learn that in at least one non-Catholic college for 
girls such a book is held up by a teaching member of the faculty 
as a classic which every girl must read some time. The only 
debatable point about it is when she should read it, in the gram- 
mar school, the high school, or the college. But read it she 
must. 

There is still another revelation in P. L’s article. He expresses 
mild wonder that Tolstoy, Anatole France, Nietzsche, Strindberg 
and D’Annunzio are not read in Catholic school-rooms. This 
must mean that they are commonly read in non-Catholic schools, 
at least according to P. L. I hope he is mistaken. The authors 
named take up their position boldly and uncompromisingly in 
defiance of all recognized law. All of them display their moral 
perversion by exhibiting the same fascination for animal sen- 
sations that Ruskin’s fly does for “the brown spots on the road.” 
There are whole pages in any one of these authors which no 
journal or magazine in the city of New York would dare print. 

Cicero, for instance, would never have recommended such 
books to his daughter. Indeed, we cannot recall off-hand any 
pagan of antiquity who would dream of advocating such litera- 
ture, in the education of a girl, unless haply the girl were a 
slave-girl destined for the service of Astarte. We doubt very 
much whether there were ever an ancient pagan so confused in 
his moral judgments as many a modern pagan who writes 
popular novels and smart articles for the magazines. This is 
the penalty for sinning against light. What kind of books would 
these modern pagans recommend to girls being deliberately 
trained to dishonorable womanhood ? 

The argument with which the modern pagan supports his 
shameless views is that innocence, to be a virtue, must be a 
state of perfection arrived at consciously through a knowledge 
of life, and not a negative thing resulting from ignorance. The 
mind must welcome and harbor all sorts of impurities before the 
soul can prove its own purity! The chambers of the brain 
must be packed with filth and then be swept out again before 
they can be called clean! Those guardians of the soul’s high 
welfare, instinctive modesty, sensitiveness to sinful approaches, 
and reverence for spiritual ideals, must be swept aside and 
crushed by an entering horde of base and hideous specters before 
the will can assert itself on the plane of virtue! 

That the soul may be innocent and yet strong, virtuous and 





yet guarded jealously against foul intrusions, delicately white 
and beautiful without entering into parleys with slimy experi- 
ences, is still, thank God, a concrete fact in life, however it may 
transcend the reason of a modern pagan. I shall not mention 
names like Agnes or Cecilia or Teresa or Elizabeth of Hungary; 
they may have little weight with “advanced thinkers.” But 
surely I may be allowed to point to Eugénie de Guérin. She 
belongs to literature. Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold both - 
bear testimony to her genius: and the latter of the two great 
critics calls her “one of the rarest and most beautiful of souls.” 
What was the attitude of this intellectual and gifted woman 
toward the kind of books which the modern pagan recommends 
to gitls? We quote the following passages from her Journal: 
“These geniuses have blots that shock a woman’s eye. I detest 
to meet with what I do not choose to see, and this makes me 
close many a book.” 


The devil tempted me just now in a little closet where I 
stumbled upon some romances, Read a word or twe, said 
I to myself, let’s look at this, look at that; but the titles 
were very displeasing to me. There were “Love Letters of 
a Nun,” “The General Confession of a Rake,” and other 
histories of that character. Fie upon the very idea of my 
reading such trash! I am no longer tempted now, and am 
only going to remove those books from the closet, or rather 
to throw them into the fire. 

Began to read “Delphine,” which is, people say, an in- 
teresting romance. But romances do not interest me much. 
a I cannot take pleasure in the play of unregulated pas- 
sion. Of all novelists | like only Scott. His manner puts 
him apart from others, and above them. He is a man of 
genius, and perhaps the most complete, and always pure. 
You may open him at random without the eye being startled 
by one corrupting word. Love, with Scott, is a cord of 


snow-white silk, to bind his drama together. It does not 
seem to be so with “Delphine.” The little I saw of it boded 
ill, and I find a very false trick in it. Madame 


de Staél incessantly does the wrong and preaches the right. 
How I hate these women who, with greedy passions, talk 
to you all the while from a pulpit! 


P. L. thinks I am very unjust in my accusation that Ibsen is 
preoccupied with the animal in man. Indeed my view seems to 
him so unwarranted by the facts that he seriously doubts whether 
I have ever read a play of Ibsen’s. It is too much to expect 
that P. L’s views and mine can coincide on what constitutes 
animalism in literature. Moreover, it is manifestly impossible 
on moral grounds to appeal to the public for a decision with 
citations of chapter and verse. Fortunately, P. L. in the very 
act of defending Ibsen from the charge of animalism gives his 
own case away in a manner most convenient to me, and in- 
structive to the reader. P. L. does not admit my charge of 
animalism: any other but that. “Better reasons for thinking 
Ibsen unfit reading for Catholic girls, reasons which do not de- 
pend upon absurd statements, can be found in the writings of 
Ibsen’s admirers.” Then P. L. goes on to quote Bernard Shaw, 
who says that Ibsen is both “a man who declares that it is 
wrong to do something which no one has seen any harm in,” 
and also “a man who declares that it is right to do something 
hitherto regarded as infamous.” P. L. very obligingly lends me 
more thunder from Ibsen’s greatest German critic who calls 
Ibsen “a Lucifer,” “a dethroner of the Divinity,” “a beautiful, 
sad, strong angel who wishes to be a counter-Creator.” 

P. L. admits that Ibsen is opposed to all accepted moral laws, 
but denies that he is animalistic. I should feel helpless to meet 
a situation like this speaking in my own character; for P. L. and 
I employ different languages and different modes of thought; 
but doubtless he respects and understands the late George 
Meredith. P. L. has very likely read “Beauchamp’s Career.” 
He will recall easily the remarkable character of Doctor Shrap- 
nel in that story. It is unnecessary to poimt out that Meredith 
has drawn the character of Dr. Shrapnel with love and sym- 
pathy. I do not think I shall offend literary critics if I ascribe 
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the opinions of Dr. Shrapnel to Meredith himself. What does | 
the Doctor say in his famous letter to young Beauchamp? 
Society is our one tangible game, our one roofing and 

flooring in a world of most uncertain structures built on 
morasses. Toward the laws that support it, men hopeful of 
progress give their adhesion. If it is martyrdom, what then? 
Let the martyrdom be. Contumacy is animalism. And attend 
to me, the truer the love the readier for sacrifice! A thou- 
sand times ves. Rebellion against society and advocacy of 
humanity run counter Tell me society is the whited 
sepulcher, that it is blotched, hideous, hollow; and | say add 
not another disfigurement to it; add to the purification of it. 
And you, if you answer, what can only one? I say that it 
is the animal's answer. . Society is the protection of 
the weaker, therefore a shield of women who are our tem- 
ples of civilization to be kept sacred: and he that loves a 
woman will assuredly esteem and pity her sex and not drag 
her down for another example of their frailty. 


This impressive warning was issued to Beauchamp at a time 
when he was under temptation and opposed, like Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Shaw and the others, to the received notions about mar 
riage. “He was for demanding that society should take a new 
position in morality, considerably broader and adapted to very 
special cases.” Meredith calls it animalism, and it is animalism, 
the verv heart and core of animalism, from which all the grosser 
forms of animalism, like questionable episodes and suggestions 
and dallyings with the indecencies, are the surface indications. 
And this animalism is rampant in Ibsen. It is a misfortune not 
to be able to see it. 

P. L. tells us that “what most of Ibsen’s men and women ask 
of love is that it shall be not so much a physical satisfaction as 
an ideal relation, that it shall include loyalty, an affection that 
endures, sympathy of mind with mind.” If Ibsen’s men and 
women asked for this before they married we should not find 
fault with them. But almost invariably they wake up to a 
poignant need of this love after they have bound themselves by 
marriage vows, and they take their sudden wakening as a valid 
excuse for violating deliberately made pledges. It is the com- 
monest of temptations to endeavor to evade the pressure of an 
actual obligation by questioning the justness of the law, or by 
parading the violation of the law as an exceptional exigency, a 
personal necessity, an individual and concrete act of virtue. The 
arguments for such an evasion, be they never so eloquent, are 
always drawn from the animal side of man. Nora Helmer feels 
that the laws are all wrong; and so she cannot in conscience 
live any longer with her husband. The discovery succeeds a dis- 
like for him, suddenly conceived. She abandons him and hes 
children. And at the end of the play we feel that she is going 
where she can eat macaroons in peace, and will meet someone as 
devoted as Dr. Rank, but less physically repulsive, who will make 
love “not so much a physical satisfaction as an ideal relation,” 
which “will include loyalty, an affection that endures, sympathy 
of mind with mind,” in other words one who will make married 
life more comfortable and less of a demand on the spirit of 
sacrifice and the virtues of fidelity and fortitude. Is it not very 
natural to regard such an attitude as leaning more toward the 


animal than toward the spirit? James J. DALY, s.J. 


REVIEWS 


Library of Irish Literature: Thomas Davis. By T. W. 
Rotteston, M.A.; Wild Sports of the West. By W. H. 
Maxwett: Legends of Saints and Sinners. By Doveras 
Hyper. LL.D.: Humors of Irish Life. By Cartes L. Graves, 
M.A.: Irish Orators and Oratory. By T. M. Kerrie; The 
Book of Irish Poetry. By Atrrep Percevat Graves, M.A. 
New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00 each 

Messrs. Alfred Perceval Graves, William Magennis and 
Douglas Hyde are the editors-in-chief and the sponsors of 
Irish Literature.” Into the first volume 


this new “Library 


Mr. Rolleston has garnered almost everything that is of 
permanent value in the prose and poetry of a very popular 
Irish writer, though some may regret the omission of the 
essay 6n “Udalism and Feudalism.” The sketch of “The 
Irish Parliament of James II” will convince the admirers of 
Davis that, in addition to eminent poetical gifts, he had the 
qualities of a genuine historian. 

Tears and laughter ever mingle in the history of Ireland. 
So, after the elegies of Davis, we have Maxwell’s “Wild 
Sports of the West,” edited by the Earl of Dunraven. “Wild 
Sports,” the work of an “Anglo-Irishman,” is a crisp and 
breezy account of hunting, fishing, etc., in picturesque Con- 
nemara. Had the author better understood the soul of the 
people, he would have more delicately told the rather im- 
probable legend of the Ursuline novice, Rose Roche. 

The “Legends of Saints and Sinners,” collected and trans- 
lated from the Irish by Dr. Douglas Hyde, prove that the 
Celt is a born story-teller. Here wit and humor, pathos, 
crisp epigram, dramatic power and insight are heaped to- 
gether in rich profusion. And if most at least of the stories 
are not true, “there is no water in the sea, and no River 
Shannon in Ireland.” One legend, “St. Paul's Vision.” which 
resembles the “Debate between the Body and the Soul,” 
known as the “Visio Philiberti” and ascribed to Walter 
Mapes or to Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, has a power of 
conception and phrase truly Dantesque. Mr. Hyde says 
that the spirit of banter in which St. Patrick, the Church, 
and, we add, St. Peter, are treated in certain legends just 
stops short of irreverence. Many Irish Catholic readers 
will feel that the jaunty and rollicking treatment of certain 
things and persons deeply reverenced by their countrymen 
has overstepped the limits. The stories, it is true, are from 
Irish sources, but are they always representative of Irish 
life and Irish views? 

In the “Humors of Irish Life” there is much wit and fun, 
but a little too much coarse and boisterous joviality. The 
list of authors represented includes “George A. Birming- 
ham,” Padraic Colum, Lynn Doyle, etc., but Canon Shee- 
han’s name is not found. Yet, while he exposed its faults and 
weaknesses, who has painted the real “humors” of Irish life 
better than the creator of “Daddy Dan"? 

The genial Canon is, however, represented by one poem, 
“The Soul-Bell,” in the “Book of Irish Poetry.” There are 
many good anthologies of Irish verse, such as Miss Charlotte 
Brooke’s “Irish Poetry” (1789), Mrs. Tynan Hinkson’s “The 
Wild Hart,” etc. The present anthology claims to illustrate 
the leading features of “Gaelic, Hiberno-English and Anglo- 
Irish verse.” Classified under such heads as “Irish Nature 
Poetry,” “Later Bardic War Poetry,” “National Poetry,” 
“Religious Poetry,” etc., the poems are of more than or- 
dinary excellence; many are extremely beautiful. 

“Irish Orators and Oratory” brings the reader from the 
impassioned periods of Burke and the invectives of Grattan 
and Flood, to the calmer yet still powerful eloquence of 
Russell of Killowen and the leaders of the Irish Party. Some 
of the oratory may be a little old-fashioned, but everybody 
will admit that it is always manly and sincere: the voice of 
earnest men pleading for justice and right. I. G ®. 


The Path to Rome. By H. Bettoc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

It would be a real calamity if the dread of controversial works 
should keep any one from reading this most enjoyable book. 
For its title, be it said at once, is not a metaphorical one. While 
praying in a church a dozen years ago, Mr. Belloc was moved 
to take a vow to go a pilgrimage from Toul to Rome by the 
straightest road. “I will walk all the way and take advantage 
of no wheeled thing; I wil! sleep rough and cover thirty miles 
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a day, and | will hear Mass every morning; and I will be present | 


at High Mass in St. Peter’s on the Feast of St. Peter and St. 
Paul.” He set out forthwith, and this delightful volume is the 
account of the adventures he had, the districts he traversed, the 
reflections he made, the stories he heard and the songs he sung. 

The author’s four causes for “the pleasing sensation of order 
and accomplishment which attaches to a day one has opened by 
Mass” can be found in no ascetic writer; his conviction that: 

Catholic men that live upon wine 

Are deep in the water, and frank and fine; 

Wherever I travel I find it so. 

Benedicamus Domino. 
may awake the wrath of Prohibitionists, but all right-minded 
readers will mourn with Mr. Belloc Europe’s loss of that unity 
in religion which “makes people of utterly different races under- 
stand each other,” for now they “are divided by the worst 
malignancies of nations and classes, and a man does not so much 
love his own nation as hate his neighbors.” 

When the pilgrim had covered on foot some 378 miles, how- 
ever he broke his vow, though non sine Dis; and spent his last 
frane for a railway ticket to Milan, where supplies awaited him. 
As much of the country through which the author traveled and 
which he observed with a soldier’s eye, is that we now read about 
daily in the war dispatches, the first American edition of “The 
Path to Rome” is very seasonable. Mr. Belloc has illustrated 


| 


| 


Blessed Agnes of Bohemia is a figure but slightly known in 
Franciscan story. It is indeed a matter for some surprise 
that one, who for twenty years was a friend and correspondent 
of St. Clare and who was intimately associated with the latter 
in the long struggle with the Holy See for the confirmation of 
the Rule of St. Clare and the cherished privilege of poverty, 
should not be more familiar to students of hagiography. The 
reason has been perhaps the comparative scantiness and in- 
accessibility of the materials of her life-story. And hence the 
value of the work under review must be manifest. It is not 


| meant to be a life of Blessed Agnes, but it does supply the 


| materials in Latin and German for her future biographer. 


The 
book is issued by the British Society of Franciscan Studies 
and forms Vol. VII in their series. 

Born in 1205 and dying in 1282 after forty-six years spent in 
religion as a Sister of St. Clare, Blessed Agnes was a con- 
temporary of both St. Francis and of St. Clare. She came of a 
family not less saintly than noble. One of her ancestors in the 
royal line of Bohemia was Wenceslaus the Holy. And it may 
be of interest to observe that between 1205 and 1227 there lived 
four royal persons connected’ by bonds of blood and marriage, 


| three of whom were destined to be raised to the altars of the 


| Thuringia, was the first cousin of Agnes. 


the book with his own pen-and-ink drawings. W. D. 
The Real Argentine. By J. A. Hammerton. Illustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
The sub-title of this book describes it accurately: “Notes | 


and Impressions of a Year in the Argentine and Uruguay.” 


The author does not pretend to give us a history of these | 


countries or a minute analysis of their constitutions. Neither 
does he marshal before us long rows of government sta- 
tistics. He tells what he has seen and delivers a plain, un- 
varnished tale of his experiences, which are not very novel 
or exciting. He knows the language of the Argentine, and 
has tarried long enough among the people to get a fair 
knowledge of their ways and their ideals. The author spares 
his readers the silly tales and slanders, so common in books 
of this kind, against the Catholic Church, her practices and 
priesthood. But, for reasons not very definitely given, he does 
not profess much admiration for what he has seen of her work 


version of her life. 


in South America. His point of view and his acquaintance with | 


Spanish documents and State papers must surely be at fault 
when he writes: “The Spanish civilization in America was 
not in every way superior to the civilizations it destroyed 
and supplanted.” 

Mr. Hammerton is evidently disappointed in the Argentine. 
He recognizes the great future before the country, but has 
ypened his eyes too wide to her shortcomings. He has 
words of praise for Buenos Ayres, for its comparative free- 
dom from shameless and open vice, for the Argentine mother, 
for the strong and tender family affections, the temperance 
and abstemiousness of the people. But he finds fault with 
too many things. His impressions of Uruguay are more 
cheerful. He brings out clearly the different customs, charac- 
ter and ideals of Argentines and “Orientals,” and is evidently 
more pleased with Montevideo than with her more preten- 
tious rival across the river. Studied in the light of recent 
events in Mexico and Colombia, Mr. Hammerton’s remarks 
on the Drago doctrine and the South-American distrust of 
the United States afford interesting and instructive reading. 
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Some New Sources for the Life of Blessed Agnes of Bo- 
hemia. By Water W Seton. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 


Church, and the fourth, Blessed Agnes herself, to be beatified 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, wife of St. Louis, Landgrave of 
St. Hedwig was the 
sister of the mother of Andreas II, uncle of Blessed Agnes. The 
Emperor of Germany, Frederick II as well as the English King, 
Henry III, sought the hand of Agnes in marriage, but her resolve 
to enter the newly-founded Order of St. Clare could not be 
shaken. And it is as a Franciscan of the first generation and 
as one who took a leading part in keeping alive the spirit and 
ideals of the Founder during the half century that followed his 
death that.she deserves most to be remembered and revered. In 
the present volume are included an excellent introduction, a 
fourteenth century Latin version and a fifteenth century German 
These are followed by a fourteenth century 
German version of St. Clare’s letters to Blessed Agnes, a valu- 
able bibliography and historical notes. Mr. Seton’s work is a 
monument of pains-taking research and keen discernment. 


ee an 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


To those who have been reading with interest the articles and 
letters that have recently appeared in AMERICA regarding the 


| merits and shortcomings of the Catholic press, the current num- 








ber of the Catholic Mind should have a special appeal. The 
opening paper is the address on “The Educative Influence of the 
Catholic Press,” which the Rev. Richard H. Tierney, S.J. de- 
livered last August in Toledo at the fifth annual convention of 
the Catholic Press Association. In the second article Mr. Michael 
Williams tells how “A Catholic Writers’ Syndicate” could be 
formed, and in the concluding paper of the number Mr. Laurie 
J. Blakely calls attention to “The Good Qualities of Our Catholic 
Press.” 

In the first article of The Month for October, Father Sidney 
Smith, while answering certain arguments advanced in the 
Westminster Gazette for August 28, studies that vexed question, 
“How to reconcile the Divine goodness with the Divine omnipo- 
tence.” “French and English” by John Ayscough paints a fine 
bit of landscape, ennobled with the higher things of the soul and 
God. One sentence from Alfred Rahilly’s “The Religious Phil- 
osophy of Kant,” though not a complete summary of the article, 
is suggestive: “The distinction between theory and practice con- 


| secrated by Kant has initiated a widespread dualism in religion, 


| 





philosophy and politics.” Dorothea Birch describes the golden 
“Haloes” of the past, seen through the prism of memory. James 


















1} 
Britten writes of “Anglicanism at the Front.” His concluding 
sentence is worthy of consideration: “The faith of the Angli- 
can soldier is nominally that of the Church of England: and 
‘what does the Church of England stand for’”? Father Thurs- 
ton’s signature to the timely article, “All Souls and Its Three 
Masses,” is a guarantee of accuracy, originality of research and 
Poems by H. E. G. Rope and Theodore Maynard, 
a “Tale of Crime”; by M. A. Courtois, “The Menace of the 
Slacker” by Father Keating, “Miscellanea,” among them a few 
interesting pages on “An Advantage of Catholic Historians,” 
“Short Notices’ 


scholarship. 


“Reviews” and 
magazine. 


In “Eltham House” (Hearst's International Library Co., $1.35), 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward's latest novel, there is a very remarkable 
Jesuit novice who was eagerly received into the Society shortly 
after he had divorced his wife and become a “Roman.” Though 
he stayed but a year “in Wales,” during that period “he ap- 
peared to have shrunk in stature, in breadth of shoulder, in 
power of limb,” and to have been transmogrified indeed into “a 
meaner and lesser man altogether.” That surprised a little John’s 
sometime wife, Carrie, who chanced to meet him one day he 


was out walking alone, for she had often heard that the “hard | 


training” of the noviceship “was physically as good for a man 
as the training of an army recruit.” The story, which is told 
with the author’s usual literary skill, describes London’s social 
and political life before the present war, and tells what happened 
to a young couple who tried to imitate the career of Lord and 
Lady Holland. They failed completely. Though the author 
essays to excuse with a perverted text from Holy Writ, her frail 
heroine’s crimes, Carrie owns before she dies: “We did wrong; 
we broke a law which is there to defend men and women from 
themselves; there to save the State; and that City of God which 
is within the State."——-A badly misnamed story entitled “God’s 
Man,” which is being widely advertised as “the most powerful 
novel of the year,” because it tells “the truth about New York,” 
threatens therefore to become a “best seller.” But the unclean 
thing only deserves to be picked up with the tongs and thrown 
into the fire. 





Calendars and almanacs for 1916 have begun to appear. The 
“Almanac of the Sacred Heart” (Apostleship of Prayer, 801 West 
181st Street, New York, $0.12), has so many friends and ad- 
mirers that it needs no recommendation beyond the simple an- 
nouncement that this attractive annual is once more ready for 
distribution. In cover, illustrations, theoretical and practical 
explanation of the League and other practices of piety, in its 
stories and calendar, the “Almanac” is all that it has been in 
previous years and more.——“The Pope’s Peace Offering Calen- 
dar” (Sully, Kleineich, 373 Fourth Avenue, New York, $0.60) 
is a tastefully-printed panel-book of fifty-two pages, on each of 
which is a quotation, bearing on peace, chosen from the En- 
cyclicals and Decrees of the last four Popes. Only the greater 
saints and feasts are mentioned. The “Catholic Calendar” (Mt. 
Carmel Gild, 50 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y., $0.60), the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of which are to be used for the Gild’s work, 
is also arranged in weekly panels containing lines from the 
writings of various authors, for the most part Catholic. “St. 
Michael’s Almanac” and “St. Michael’s Kalender” (Mission 
Press, Techny, Ill, $0.20) are English and German editions of 
the same illustrated almanac, and other German annuals are the 
“Mt. Angel St. Joseph’s Kalender” (Mt. Angel, Oregon, $0.25), 
and the “Regensburger Marien Kalender” (Pustet, $0.20).—— 
“The American Jewish Year Book” for the year “5676” has 
come from the Jewish Publication Society of Philadelphia, and 
has much to say about “Recent Jewish Progress in Palestine.” 

The nuns of St. Bride’s Abbey, Milford Haven, S. Wales, 
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Catharine Weeks’ pictures, the “midget prints,” ten cents a 
dozen, being quite pretty and novel. 





“The Co-Citizens,” by Cora Harris ($1.00); “The Riddle of 
the Night,” by Thomas W. Hanshen ($1.25), and “Jerusalem,” by 
Selma Lagerléf ($1.35), are three of the latest contributions of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. to the endless chain of fiction. In the 
first an impossible female politician turns peaceful Jordanstown 
upside down in her efforts to eliminate the “word male” from the 
local election laws. In the second an omniscient detective whirls 
the reader through a maze of the bewildering incidents thought 
necessary to unravel the motive and detect the perpetrator of a 
mysterious murder. In the third volume “the only woman win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize for Literature” tells a story of the peas- 
ants of Dalecarbia, the province of her adopted home in Sweden. 
“They were good Catholics once,” we are informed; “now they 
are stalwart defenders of Lutheranism.” The chapters of the 
novel, fashioned “with noble idealism, the wealth of imagination, 
the soulful style which characterize her works,” bear ample 
testimony that Dalecarbia’s religious conversion brought as its 
chief results for these unlucky peasants “heresy, revolt and di- 
vision,” spiritual unrest and material unhappiness. 


The seventh edition of Father A. Gratry’s “De la Con- 
naissance de l’'Ame” (Paris, Pierre Téque) will convince the 
new readers and the old admirers of the learned Oratorian 
of the spiritual beauty of his perceptions and the nobility 
of his views. The nature of the soul, its faculties, its immor- 
tality, its destiny are here studied in a keen, sure and master- 
ful analysis enhanced by a winning charm and unction in 
the style. The book is not a series of rigid philosophical 
theses, but a chain of calm and solemn meditations on those 
great questions forever calling for the sound conclusions of 
reason and faith——R. & T. Washburne, Ltd., of London, 
have issued, with the permission of the America Press and 
the author, Rev. Francis B. Cassilly, S.J., the first European 
edition of the latter’s valuable vocational brochure, “What 
Shall I Be?” This edition with the four American editions 
completes the forty-fourth thousand, and almost equals the 
circulation of “Vocations,” a booklet of similar character by 
the Rev. William Doyle, S.J., who has edited the new edition 
of “What Shall I Be?” 





“Robert Hugh Benson, an Appreciation” (Herder, $0.90) is 
not the authorized biography of that gifted convert, for Father 
Martindale is engaged writing that, but it is a sympathetic tribute 
from a friend and admirer——-Clara W. Hunt, who is in charge 
of the children’s department of the Brooklyn Public Library, has 
out a useful little book called “What Shall We Read to the 
Children? (Houghton, $1.00). She gives teachers and parents 
sensible suggestions regarding the choice of books for the little 
ones and about forming in older boys and girls a correct taste 
in reading——-Mr. Elihu S. Riley’s “The National Debt that 
American Protestants Owe to Their Brethren of the Roman 
Catholic Church” (Published by the author, West St., Annapolis, 
Md., $0.30), is a pamphlet in which the non-Catholic author 
enumerates and proves the multitude of blessings which Ameri- 
cans owe to the Catholic Church. Looking at the subject in its 
general phase, he shows how the Catholic Church has been the 
bulwark of civilization and the mother of true liberty and offers 
interesting details regarding Lord Baltimore’s early efforts to 
establish religious freedom in Maryland. One point which the 
author brings out well is the fact that all help received from for- 
eign countries at the time of the Revolution came from Catholic 
nations. The pamphlet is a testimonial to Mr. Riley’s fair- 
mindedness, and its perusal would amply repay Catholic and 


have out a new catalog, accompanied by samples of Dame | Protestant alike. 
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EDUCATION 
Mother Goose and the New York School Board 


HAT she lived in a shoe was the least of her cares. The 
Gooses had always been pioneers along unblazed trails; 
it was their privilege. When the founder of the family had 


| is no room for them in the schoolhouse. The enemies of 


the School Board claim that for reasons of alleged but spuri- 
ous economy, these pennyshavers are unwilling to erect 
buildings in proper number. The Board with its friends, 
few but faithful, replies that when the welfare of the children 


| is in question, it spends the money of the people with a 


fixed upon this strange object as the place of his abode, | 


folk merely shook their heads, as idle folk will do in pres- 
ence of the unusual, and with Mr. Pickwick had concluded 
to regard the choice as an eccentricity of genius. Years had 
come and gone, but with their passing the fortunes of the 
old race had waned. The sole surviving relic of this once 
proud family was a venerable dame who having buried her 


lordly liberality, but adds that not even the builders of the 
Pyramids or the Tower of Babel could put up buildings fast 
enough to accommodate the ever-increasing hordes of these 


| small Huns who knock at the doors of the little red school- 


house, persistently demanding an “education.” Wherever 
the truth may lie in this contention, (and it is true that many 
a New York school building has been found too small on the 


| very day of its opening) for many years a large number of 


own, sought to warm the cockles of her chill and lonely heart | 


by instructing the children of other people. 
preceptress grew. Soon she was singularly like a feathered 
mother with one chick too many; and to a being with the 
mentality of a Plymouth Rock, how very great a little can 
sometimes be! In short, if old accounts are to be credited, 
ultimately she had so many children she didn’t know what 
to do! 


EMERGENCY TREATMENT 


One cannot but pity this poor old lady who no doubt had 
never seen the inside of a Normal School, and had never so 
much as even heard the magic names of Froebel and of 
Pestalozzi, as she struggles so bravely but so inefficiently, 
with her self-adopted brood. Failure was inevitable; it is 
one of the burdens which we have inherited with our nature, 
that while in the ideal order our desires may be the presenti- 
ments of our capabilities, we ‘cannot in a world of actuali- 
ties, mount to success even upon the longest ladder of good 
intentions. The textus receptus which still keeps the memory 
of this early school alive, tells us that like all who spurn pro- 
fessional training to rely on native genius, this venerable 
lady soon reached the limit of her resources. Her wits, never 
of the sharpest, had been dulled by corroding time. The 
quaint old schoolhouse creaked with apprehension, as swarms 
of light-hearted children raced from heel to toe and even 
dangled perilously from its frayed laces, or cut strange capers 
along the length of its silent tongue; while in the crisis, the 
distracted preceptress could devise no better corrective than 
a recourse to violence and a violence too, which involved a 
violation of the sanctity of the individual child. All the 
pupils, sad to relate, by a perversion of elemental justice and 
Montessorian canons, were soundly whipped and sent to 
bed; a procedure which settled the matter for the night, but 
obviously left the main perplexities of this tangled matter 
quite untouched. 


CROWDED SCHOOLHOUSES 


This ancient Goody by a trick of fate had been born out of 
due time. Had she been privileged to extend, like another 
Tithonus, her trembling years beyond their allotted span and 
to gaze upon the city of New York in the closing months of 
1915, she would have found this hobbledehoy among the 
cities, beset by the s#me predicament which caused her so 
many unquiet moments in the days of yore. For New York 
too, has so many children that she doesn’t know what to do 
with them. She wants to send all of them off to school, and 
each risen sun beholds, unless a fog rolls in, nearly a million of 
our youngest on a matutinal pilgrimage to P. S. No. 26 or 
No. 55, as the case may be. New York does not name her 
schools; the world’s supply of great men is too restricted. 
But unhappily or happily, depending upon the School Board’s 
point of view or Johnny’s, some forty thousand children must 
be kept at home for certain periods of the day, because there 


Her fame as a | 


children, necessarily enrolled on the part-time plan, have 
been given but one-half or three-fourths of the time usually de- 


| voted to scholastic work. 


Herp From Gary 


To relieve this congestion, New York, trained in the wis- 
dom of ages, never once thought of whipping the children 
soundly and sending them all off to bed. Instead she !ooked 
to the West, and out on the edge of the Indiana literary belt, 


| amid the sand and the soot of the steel-mill town of Gary, 





her eye descried an educator answering to the name of 
William Wirt. Rumor had at times busily wagged all her 
many tongues in elaboration of Mr. Wirt. Mr. Wirt was a 
successful Superintendent of Schools. As if this were not 
enough, it was hinted that he smiled scornfully at the laws 
of nature and had quietly reversed many a useful and time- 
honored pedagogical proverb. He could, so the troubled 
emissaries from New York were told, make two bodies 
occupy the same space at the same time. He believed that 
the rod should be spoiled, and the child spared. To cause 
two blades of grass to flourish where before but one had 
quickly withered, was to this Luther Burbank of the schools, 
a trifle that one might perfect before breakfast. A two by 
four “lot” in the rear of a Manhattan apartment-house, he 
could convert, the bolder whispered, into a rolling prairie; 
and with a quickness of the hand deceiving the celerity of 
the eye, could conjure a quart into a flask whose previous 
limit had been but a slender pint. 


Tue Man or DestTINy 


These reported prodigies caused Mr. Wirt to assume in the 
calculations of the School Board, the welcome visage of the 
Man of Destiny. Their siren tones lured Mr. Wirt from the 
dunes of northern Indiana to the wilder civilization of the 
metropolis. He was assured that after a residence of but six 
short months, he would be permitted to return to Gary, tak- 
ing with him in token of New York’s grateful appreciation, 
the golden gift of ten thousand dollars. But with the heather 
of Manhattan under his feet, he would be asked to imagine 
himself in Rhodes; in the City of Scorn and Doubt, he 
would be requested to show how two schoolboys might be 
housed in a space designed for one, and by a reversal of the 
trick, to demonstrate the circumstances under which a pint 
of coin for teachers’ salaries might suffice for the quarts, 
hitherto dipped with such prodigality from the Pactolus 
stream of the city’s revenues. 

A brave man is this Mr. William Wirt, none braver; of 
this there can be small doubt. He accepted the invitation so 
pressingly tendered. It involved a sacrifice. He left his 
Indiana homestead on the sunkissed southern marge of Lake 
Michigan, where one is nightly lulled to sleep by the gentle 
swish of the waves that ever and anon fills the hollows of 
silence, as the fiery roar of the blast-furnace sinks into a re- 
luctant and momentary rest. Reliquit omnia servare Manhattam. 
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He came into a strange land of buses and of subways, o 
maltreated vowels and cacophonous diphthongs, to work in 
patience against the bitter criticisms of the usual opponents 
who fear the passing of anything that is old, even if it is 
worthless, and to bear up against the not less retarding 
adulation of unintelligent partisans who had proclaimed that, 
like Aladdin, he could put up palaces over night merely by 
rubbing the lamp of his intellect. 


Has He FatLep? 


That Mr. Wirt has labored faithfully at his exceedingly 
difficult task is quite plain even to those who are disposed 
to deny all merit to his theories. Unfortunately, however, it 
seems almost equally clear that New York after requesting 
Mr. Wirt to demonstrate the value of his system to the city, 
has not seen fit to supply him with the materials and the 
special equipment altogether necessary if the system is to 
be fairly tested. Controversy on non-essential points, has 
clouded the issue; personal antagonism has been allowed to 
enter, it is said, into a question which can be settled only 
by fair experiment. This fact, if fact it be, may explain why 
ifter six months of trial, professional opinion is so divided 
as to the possibility of reorganizing the schools of a large city on 
the Gary Plan. 

Mr. Wirt’s own opinion of his methods will be discussed 
in a subsequent paper. Here it will be enough to note that 
despite the pilgrimage of the city fathers to Indiana the old 
question of overcrowding is acute as ever. In 
October, 1915, Manhattan still has so many school children 
that she doesn’t know what to do. She needs another shoe, 
perhaps a number of them; or, if Mr. Wirt has diagnosed the 
on an entirely different 
Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


quite as 


trouble rightly, she needs shoes built 


last 


ECONOMICS 
The Economic Fetish 


‘6 E are told of a method of city-planning devised by the 

Australians for their new capital. Heretofore cities have 
‘just happened,” or were at best only partially the result of a 
great civic design. According to the new method they will arise 
from the waste like the magic vision of an Eastern tale, though 
probably by slower degrees and with greater effort. They will 
combine into one the most approved ideals of beauty, utility, 
economy, sanitation and whatever may be suggested by the most 
modern developments of science and art. By adopting in advance 
the design of an entire city as it comes from the master mind 
of some great architect its promoters hope to realize the city 
beautiful in all its perfection while eliminating at the same time, 
as far as possible, all future changes and needless expenses. 

In this connection a wise reflection is made by the Chicago 
Herald. It turns upon the definition of what most intimately 
constitutes a city. Should the architect’s vision be ever so per- 
fect and stone be cemented to stone as the planner designed, 
should experience justify the prudence of his forethought and 
neither science nor art outrun his wisdom for long years to come, 
vet there would still remain, undetermined and undeterminable, 
the most important part of that city.’ The ideals of the men 
and women who inhabit it constitute the city proper, not stone and 
brick and mortar. “Better a thousand times that a city should be- 
gin with.a fixed ideal of civic righteousness, a spirit of fine co- 
operation, than with even the perfection of design. But this idea 
and spirit are a growth and not a sudden creation. They are the 
city that is always building or unbuilding.” 


Tue Mopern Socrat GOSPEL 


There is a truth expressed here which cannot be insisted upon 


too much at the present moment We readily welcome any 
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method that can give to us the most ideal future city which 
modern science can construct. We do not undervalue material 
progress or the influence of purely material environment. We 
gladly admit the immense aid that can be given even to the 
preservation of the spiritual order, the prevention of vice and 
the safeguarding of virtue, by means which in themselves do not 
transcend the merely physical and economic sphere. But the 
great delusion of our age is to seek in purely material causes the 
entire reason for both the vices and the virtues of society. The 
modern gospel is summed up in the preachment of fair wages 
and adequate housing, with all their attendant comforts and 
pleasures. Beyond this men can be left to the free and un- 
hampered expression of their own selves. There is no original 
sin inherited by the children of Adam, and no sin im fact ex- 
cept poverty or the purely economic causes of poverty. Remove 
these and heaven has already come. This is the kingdom, 
they tell us, which Christ preached. To promote its coming is 
religion in its highest perfection. To speak of other-worldliness 
before the possibilities of this earth have been realized by the 
new economic progress or the coming social revolution is folly 
and irreligion. 





A PoPULAR DELUSION 


Such is not merely the error of the now disrupted Socialistic 
factions, but its acceptance reaches far beyond their circles. It 
is the fallacy of the rationalistic schoolroom as of the popular 
platform. It runs through our modern sociology and can be 
found threading through the glowing periods and elegantly 
turned sentences of many a Sunday’s discourse in non-Catholic 
churches. It is, of course, the necessary conclusion of material- 
istic reasoning in as far as this can admit of no causes outside 
the physical order. Its lofty language and rosy phraseology 
about moral uprightness, spiritual ideals and religious instincts, 
are ultimately reducible to only two conceptions: matter and 
motien. Its very references to a Divinity, couched in the most 
unctuous phrase and throbbing with apparent emotion, are noth- 
ing but the purest Materialism. But its appeals are none the less 
deceptive, and at times purposely so, in order to attract to itself 
the more religious elements among the public and to simulate a 
standard of morality that might seemingly be confused with 
Christianity. It does not even stop short at the blasphemous 
effrontery of proclaiming itself the only primitive and unadulter- 
ated doctrine given to the world by Christ. 


THE GRAIN OF TRUTH 


Socialists maintain that in rejecting their theory of economic 
determinism, which was conceived by Marx as the last expres- 
sion of economic materialism, we are setting ourselves in con- 
tradiction to all history and the current evidence of our day. 
Other Materialists are no less positive of the certainty of their 
own kindred views. Like all errors, the modern fallacy which 
sees in matter alone the determining factor of human life and 
makes of economic conditions the turning point of every action 
or institution vitally influencing human conditions, is not without 
its grain of truth. That religion and all religious institutions, 
including the Church, are begotten of economic conditions and 
change with them, as economic determinism teaches, is utterly 
false and the Catholic Church is its living contradiction. That 
purely human institutions have on the other hand often been 
greatly affected by the economic conditions of the times we can 
just as readily admit. That excessive poverty, like excessive 
riches, is in general likely to be detrimental to spiritual progress 
is no less evident. Of all these facts the Catholic Church has 
taken full account. She does not therefore deny the influence of 
economic conditions, as Socialists claim, but neither does she 
exaggerate and extend it beyond its proper sphere. Economic 
conditions can be the occasion of sin, but the free will of man 
alone can be the final determining factor. It is as wrong to deny 
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human actions in environment and economic conditions, as to 
overlook entirely the latter. 


OTHERWORLDLINESS AND ECONOMICS 


In all things the Church has ever observed the goiden mcan. 
She has been accused of idolatry because, after the example of 
her Divine Master, she has never forgotten the physical, bodily 
element in man. Today she is accused of a dangerous other- 
worldliness because she likewise acknowledges the spiritual ele- 
ment and teaches that above all things man possesses a human 
soul which must be saved at any cost and any sacrifice. “See 
to man’s bodily welfare,” she tells her faithful. “House him as 
becomes a child of God, clothe and feed him in his need, for you 
are doing it all unto Christ and for love of Him. Defraud not 
the laborer of his hire, for that which by fraud hath been kept 
back from him crieth unto heaven.” She neglects neither charity 
nor justice as regards the things of this life. But, like Christ, 
she does all this only that men may be able the more perfectly to 
know, love and serve God, which are the ends for which they 
were created and for which alone all earthly things are placed 
at their command. 

The Church admits that economic conditions may be helpful 
or injurious to the preservation of morality, but she knows that 
the evils of society must be remedied above all things by spiritual 
means and religious renewal. Socialism and materialism of 
every kind have set the world awry. They have created a topsy- 
turvydom which is bewildering the minds of men. They would 
expel all vice by economics and then let virtue flourish of its own 


account. There is no need of creeds and preaching and of sacra- 


this freedom of the will and seek the universal explanation of | “the warm rhetoric of preparedness is being translated into terms 


ments or ministration of the Church. Economics will suffice and | 


social service is religion in its perfection. All else is a danger- 


ous distraction. 
THe IpeEAL City 


Far different, however, is the truth of the matter. Social re- 
generation can come only from within. It must begin with the 
reformation of the heart of man, made to accord with the will 
of God. Without this, environment and economics are of no 
avail. Together with this, they may be a secondary aid of the 
vreatest importance. Correct social ideals themselves, from which 
a new and regenerated order of society can spring forth, must be 
the outgrowth of religion, and can endure only as long as religion 
itself is vital and effective within a-nation. Let us design and 
build, not in the spirit of pride, but in the spirit of social helpful- 
ness, the most perfect modern city, and introduce therein the 
most ideal economic conditions, taking account of the rights of 
il classes and of every individual; but let us remember that re- 
gion must be its soul to quicken it into a true and healthy social 
ife, to unite all its citizens into the one enduring brotherhood 
which is founded on the Fatherhood of God. Virtue will not 

me through economics, as the modern world teaches, true econ- 
mics must be the fruit of virtue and Christian principles. If 
we seek the one thing necessary, God’s love and His service, all 
else will flow from it,-both social health and civic righteousness. 
‘ut unless He keeps the city, they labor in vain that build it. It 

n but share the fate of Babylon and Nineveh. 

JosernH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


\ttention is called to the fact that the United States has at 
last ceased to be only “a billion-dollar country.” At a single 
hound we have achieved the feat of adding another quarter of 

billion to the estimate for expenditures to be submitted to 
(ongress. The enormous increase is to be accounted for almost 
entirely, we are told, by the additional hundreds of millions to be 


expended on our army and navy. “Thus,” says an Eastern paper, 





of cold cash.” 

There recently died at Bilbao one of Spain’s most accomplished 
scholars, Father Pompilio Diaz, a member of the Congregation 
of The Pious Schools. He was the founder of the “Calasancian 
Review” and was one of the chief workers in the Spanish transla- 
tion of the Summa of St. Thomas. Father Diaz was widely known 
as a linguist and in difficult cases acted as official interpreter of 
the Spanish State Department. A philologist of original views 
he had long studied that baffling linguistic puzzle, the origin and 
relations of the Basque language. Unlike von der Gabelentz 
who saw an aflinity between Basque and the Berber dialects, and 
Finck who recognized in it a descendant of the ancient Iberian, 
Father Diaz asserted the grammatical relationship of the Basque 
and the Turkish. The death of this pious and scholarly man is a 
distinct loss to Spanish letters. 








The progress made by the Young Men's Christian Association 
in the United States and Canada is truly marvelous. There are 
now 2,575 branch associations, with some 700,000 members, own- 
ing property valued at $1,000,000,000, and employing in their local, 
county, State, international and foreign work more than 4,000 
secretaries. As evidence of further activity, it is announced that 
the Chicago association has plans laid “for the erection of twenty 
new association buildings in the next ten years, creating major 
positions for more than 100 secretaries additional to its present 
staff; while the Detroit association, numbering 7,000 members, 
“contemplates the erection of a group of new buildings that will 
more than double membership capacity and the force of secre- 
taries.” The Christian Advocate, which furnishes these facts, 
speaks in glowing terms of this Christian work, like unto a 
minister's, giving opportunity for the teaching of the Bible, for 
personal evangelism, for “the discovery, development and lead- 
ing of young men and boys for and in Christian work for their 
fellows.” 





The Outlook proposes two reasons why men should know 
what women in general think of woman suffrage before extend- 
ing the vote to them, since there is question not only of con- 
ferring a privilege but likewise of imposing a duty. The two 
reasons are: 


1. Because, if women have a right to vote on any question, 
they surely have a right to vote on the question whether 
they will assume an added duty and responsibility to the 
duties and responsibilities which they are already carrying. 
2. Because, if they are hostile or indifferent, the extension 
of the suffrage demanded by the few, but necessarily ex- 
tended to the many, would be dangerous to the community. 
We have too many indifferent voters. 


There are considerations, much more fundamental, which must 
determine the rejection or acceptance of woman suffrage; but 
these two are not to be overlooked. As to the practical working 
of woman suffrage the Outlook believes that, after impartial in- 
vestigation, it can entirely subscribe to the judgment of ex- 
Ambassador Bryce, that “such changes as there have been, for 
good or evil, are less marked than their advocates or opponents 
expected.” This appears to refer purely to the political aspect of 
the question. 





The economic progress made by the American negro 
during the last fifteen years is shown in a report recently 
presented at the sixteenth annual convention of the National 
Negro Business League. The 20,000 negro business enter- 
prises which existed in 1900 have increased to 45,000. Par- 
ticularly remarkable is the amount of farm property acquired 
by them. The value of their lands and buildings alone has 
risen from $69,600,000 to $273,500,000. This does not include 
their stock or farm implements. It is evident that Catholics 
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cannot ignore the spiritual interests of these people. Besides 
other missionaries, the Josephite Fathers are especially de- 
voting themselves to this work. We learn from their organ, 
The Josephite, published at San Antonio, Texas, that there is 
ai present a Priests’ League whose members contribute $5.00 
annually to this mission labor; a Sisters’ League, composed 
of religious communities, making the same yearly offering, 
and a League of the Laity, whose members pay the modest 
sum of twenty-five cents a year. It is highly desirable that 
the number of these benefactors should steadily increase. 
The plan of the Director-General, Mgr. John E. Burke, is to 
raise a $100,000 Annual Fund, to be given to the Southern 
Bishops for the establishment and maintenance of schools 
and churches for the colored people. It is to be carried on 
by yearly contributions of one dollar each. 

The novelty of certain methods intended to make learning 
a pure delight, despite the old adage about its “bloody en- 
trance,” is so constantly taken for granted that we are prone 
to forget that whatever is good in these practices is likely to 
have been in use long ago in Christian education. In this 
connection the Canadian Messenger quotes the advice given 
by St. Jerome to the Roman matron Leta for the education 
of Paula: 


Let her have an alphabet of little letters made of box or 
ivory, the names of all which she must know, that she may 
play with them and that learning be made a diversion. When 
a little older, let her form each letter in wax with her finger, 
guided by another's hand; then let her be invited by prizes 
and presents, suited to her age, to join syllables together, 
and to write the names of the patriarchs down from Adam. 
Let her have companions to learn with her, that she may be 
spurred on by emulation and by hearing their praises. She 
is not to be scolded or brow-beaten, if slower, but to be 
encouraged that she may rejoice to surpass, not envying their 
progress, but rejoicing at it, and admiring it whilst she re- 
proaches her own backwardness. Great care is to be taken 
that she conceive no aversion for study lest the bitterness 


remain in riper years. 


There is more wisdom in these few words than in many 
volumes of modern pedagogic literature. 
another lesson of even greater importance to inculcate which 
the latter ignores, but which contains the entire reason for 
our Catholic, schools: 

Let her be brought up as Samuel was in the temple, and 
the Baptist in the desert, in utter ignorance of vanity and 
vice. Let her never hear bad words, nor learn profane songs, 
but as soon as she can speak let her learn some part of the 
Psalms. Let no one speak to her but such as are strangers to 
the maxims of the world. 

Here we see how immeasurably the lesson of the Saint 
surpasses that of our modern pedagogues. If our Catholic 
schools cannot fully realize this ideal, they at least approach 
to it as clesely as possible. Such other-worldliness will the 
more perfectly fit our children for their duties in this life, 
which are not minimized but emphasized by religious train- 


ing. 





There was a time when Catholic young men and women, who 
found after a few years struggle with life that their school 





ing hours, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. If the Church 
did not at once supply what was wanted, it was not because 
she was not alive to the situation or because she was not in 
sympathy with the aspirations of her children to overcome their 
shortcomings. The reason was that she already found her ordi- 


| nary day schools too great a drain on her resources to attempt 


anything else. The need, however, has been constantly kept in 
mind, and in many places efforts have been made to meet it. To 
instance but a few evening schools, Loyola College, Baltimore; 
Young Men’s Catholic Association, Boston; St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City; St. Francis’ Xavier's College, New York, 
and St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, now offer evening classes 
that for variety and efficiency leave little to be desired. These 
schools, as far as possible, have been put under the auspices 
of laymen. Boston’s Catholic evening school, is identified 
with the Young Men’s Catholic Association; Philadelphia’s 
with the Catholic Alumni Society, and New York’s with the 
Laymen’s League. That the classes have been successful is 
attested by the surprisingly large attendance they have had, 
the number of pupils rising in some cases to more than a 
thousand. Classes are conducted in almost any subject for 
which there is a sufficient demand, but the staple courses are 
philosophy, pedagogy, languages, law, mathematics, book-keeping, 
stenography, typewriting and accounting. What has been said 
of these large evening schools is true also to a certain extent 
of others that are conducted on a more modest scale. It is not 


| too much to hope, therefore, that a general movement has now 


Yet the Saint has | 


days had passed without much fruit, and had left them seriously | 
handicapped, looked in vain for Catholic evening schools in | 
which they might make up their deficiencies. In many cities | 


Catholic colleges offered courses in philosophy or other ad- 
vanced studies; but these, though very useful in their way, 
appealed, as a rule, only to the fairly well educated and did 
not at all meet the needs of those who found themselves in- 
eligible to lucrative positions on account of their lack of general 
education. As a consequence, many young people had to turn 


to the public night schools and to the classes given after work- 


| 
| 


been launched which will interest priests and laymen. Such a 
movement would take the ground from certain complaints which, 
if not altogether fair, have nevertheless some foundation in 
fact. 





Katherine Fullerton Gerould seems to be a rather cold admirer 
of our public schools, for in the October Atlantic Monthly she 
delivers her opinion of them in this wise: 


Each class that comes into college has read fewer and 
fewer of what are called the classics of English literature. 
An astounding number of boys and girls have read nothing 
worth reading except the books that are in the entrance 
requirements. An increasing proportion of the sons and 
daughters of the prosperous are positively illiterate at col- 
lege age. They cannot spell, they cannot express them- 
selves grammatically; and they are inclined to think 
that it does not matter. General laxity, and the adoption 
of educational fads which play havoc with real education, 
are largely responsible. In the less fortunate classes, the 
fact seems to be that the public schools are so swamped b 
foreigners that all the roel so can manage to do is to tea 
the pupils a little workable English. Needless to aay, the pro- 
fession of the public-school teacher has become less and 
less tempting to people who are really fit for it. . ais’ ¥o 
Modern languages rank Latin and Greek in our schools and 
colleges; practical and “vocational” training is displacin 
the rudiments of learning in all of our public and many o 
our private institutions for the teaching of the young; the 
books admitted to the lists of “literature” include many that 
never have been and never will be literature. . . . . . . 

Standards of beauty and truth are no longer rigidly held 
up. In philosophy we have produced pragmatism; in art 
we have produced futurism—and what not since then?— 
in literature we have produced the pathologic and the 
economic novel, and no poetry worth speaking of. The 
“grand style” has gone out; and the classics are back num- 
bers. Our children do not even speak good English; and no 
one minds. They cannot be bored with poetry at all. And 
why should they, when their fathers and mothers are read- 
ing “Laddie” and “The Sick-a-Bed Lady,” and their clergy- 
men are preaching about “The Inside of the Cup”? 


If a Catholic wrote in that fashion about the public schools 
a hundred zealous ministers would rush to their defense. But 
the author, it will be observed, does not touch upon the chief 
defect of the system. The defect which has made Catholic 
schools rise by hundreds throughout the land, viz., the exclu- 
sion of God and religion. 








